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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE WRECK. 


Tue sun went down in terrour, and great clouds 
Banner'd his setting, as of some stern king 

A host precedes the pathway to his rest! 

And over the vast eathering there rose 

A faint and lurid glory. On the sea 

The red light waver'd, as of some far fire 
Flash’d from a kindled world. The pale stars 
Fell back within the dim veil of the sky, 

As though affrighted at the mustering storm! 


A ship was on the waters—her white sails 

Flinging like pinions to the loitering winds— 

Her round-tops mingling with the bending clouds, 

And her mast recling on the murky sky. 

Oft the dull canvass fell unnerved away, 

And the low breeze came muttering through the shrouds, 
Whose cordage oft had shriek’d amid the storm! 

She seem’d some dream-ship on a dreamy sea, 

Where life was not—or hope was bow’'d to fear! 


Again—she seem’d a creature form’d of life 
And like some thing endow’'d with royalty, 
She walk’d the waters. Madly from her side 
Leap’d the white billows—and her rended sail 
Stream’d to the serried night like the dark hair 
Of those that trode the Mashing deck in crowds. 
But they were silent—save where volumed eye 
Told the deep tale, and ask‘d it, as no tongue 
Can tell or pray on earth —with eloquence 
That takes the spirit captive—and with voice 
That has no fellow with the tones of man. 





* * 7 * . * . * 
’Twas night that could be felt—of black eclipse! 

And the storm-spirit shriek’d as he went by 
Upon the steeds of darkness. There was joy, 
Like that winch demons gather as they gaze 
On ruin, as he listen’d to the ery 
Of mingled helplessness and power, that broke 
From pallid and curl'd lips. He saw his prey 
Quiv’ring, as ‘neath the faleon does the bird 
Perch’d on the passing cloud! 


There, as they boom'd, 
A sickly light gleam’d from the stagg’ring mast 
The night-watch lantern—and it told a tale 
No signal can respond to—through the storm! 
She trampled those great waters—but no hand 
Was at that helm—no spirit there to say 
Go! and she goeth, through the roaring waste 
From reeking tropick to the flashing pole! 
She struck !—a shell flung from a giant’s hand— 
And the mad sea career'd along her decks, 
Drowning in boiling foam the smother'd prayer, 
Or in some gurgling gulf the quick farewell! 
Down went the groaning mast into the deep 
And parted the dark cable hke a thread. 
Then from beneath as pressed the pallid crowd 
Asking for hope, where yet the element 
Had left a purpling hip the utterance, 
Forth from the shiv’ring bulwark a frail bark 
Shot to the weltering shore, with its white crew 
Suff in their gath’ring panoply of ice! 


The rest was darkness. There was no return 

To that black home of sorrow. But a voice 

Rose through that night that tempests could not quail! 

A voice that reached the mountain and the glen, 

Though leaping from the valleys of the sea. 

They were the shricks of a great company 

Dying amid the storm!—and as the morn 

Rose on the world, they sunk into the deep 
' 


The caves of silence ! GRENVILLE MELLIN 





ORIGINAL TAL 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE REVOLUTION. 





Reveast p from the prison shi r, assiste d bv his friend 





> ? ‘ “nm 
Bowles, and closely attended by his rial, had, with some dif 





ficuity, reached the house of St. Clair, when he made known | 


inability of proceeding further without a breakfast, as he was suf 


fering from fatigue and hunger; and, pausing near the door, he 
said, “ Trial—my Snowball, yost step forward and let the amiable 
mistress know that we wi!l be her guests this morning. She is an 
early riser, and will make us welcome Besides, there is Misiress 
Anna, too; no lark is blither on a May morning ; she will not frown 


at seeing her old neighbour once more out of that horrid sepulchre 


You love her, Bowles—don't you, buy 


The young soldier, although a little confused at the suddenness 
of the question, was about to reply, when the identical maid came 
bounding toward them, her beautiful face decked in smiles, and tak- 
ing the old man’s hand, welcomed and conducted him into the pre- 
sence of her mother; who gave a tear to the shrunk visage of Ar 
thur, as she seated his trembling form at a table neatly spread 


Around which the rest soon g 


athered in succession to partake of @ 





breakfast of hot cakes and cider, with a good beefsteak 


“ Now, heaven be praised !” said old Arthur, ‘and merry be the 


!* and here he swallowed a cake ; and 


memory of good Queen Bess ! 
nthe mstant of carving the steak he added, ** she was the gracious 
one that could have done honour to this! None of your tea-sip 
pers was she, Mrs. St. Clair. How often have Wolfe and I drank 
io her memory. But I rave—I am really so overjoyed to see you 


agai, Mistress Anna, and to get a good breakfast, that my spirits 


are shipping back to vouth in search of a new lease of lite 

“fj hoy e, dear sir, that vou will enjoy a more trangn | one than 
vou have of late, now that those evil-working men have departed 
from the neighbourhood.” 

* Alas! we are never certain of their absence! They hide 
holes like foxes—disappear to-day and are back to-morrow. Evil 
workers, indeed! they never lay aside their horns and tails from the 
going down of the sun to the rising of the same.” 

**T trust, sir,’ said Bowles, * that the measures I have taken will 
prevent their giving you any further trouble euher by nightor by 
dav <n 

*T thank you—and if I chance not to have it in my power to 
make a suitable return, will you, Mistress Anna, cancel, with your 
fair hand, the just debt of an old friend '” 

The pretty girl blushed—which added a grace to her beauty n 
the eye of the young officer 

Breakfast being over—an hour more passed in pleasant conver 
sation, when, having taken a frnendly leave of the amia family of 
St. Clair, Capta n Bowles and old Arthur set out for the habitatio 
of the latter, where they made a permanent halt after they had called 


on a half dozen of the neighbours en passant, who all greeted the 


old man wilh p casure, and sincere ly re} need in his hap vy at | ver 
ance ; for, notwithstanding his singular and capricious disposition, 
his character for benevolence had gained him universal esteem 
throughout Lor gy Island 


When they arrived at the cottage, thev found the | 





ant, or, rather, major-domo, ready to receive them, who, by a broa 


display of bis teeth, welcomed his master home, and with mus 


parade marshalled the way into the room where a small table was 

already prepared with eatables, such as fresh bread, a few | 

vegetables and a small joint of meat, which, after a good scra 

and moistening with butter, as a solifarre, cut a tolerable figure, not 

withstanding its savour had not been much improved by the two o1 
} } 


three hours scorching it had undergone 

I rial, pro d of his achievement, took his station beh 1 his mas 
ter’s chair, and adjusting his stock, | laced his myht foot m the first 
position, his corre spond ng hand thrust out so far as to admit his 
fingers to hang down in a perpendicular direction over t iforesa 
toes. ‘This was what he called a wenteel attitude, and the o iy part 
of his education which he allowed to be French. 

* How variable is the fortune of man!” exclaimed Arthur, as he 
seated himself in his easy-chearr; “ this morning's sun fc d mea 
wretched, starving captive, and his departing heams leave me | 
siding at mv own table enjoving the blessings of liberty and the 


=] e 


society of a generous frien 


Bowles replied that he felt much pleasure in the happy result of 


lis interference—that he censidered himself truly fortunate im hav 
learned the old man’s situation at a moment so prupitious, and then 
subjoined several iiries respecting the treatment of the prisons 

in answer to which Ar r gave aconcise but correct acco t:a 
then cut sport % comments on the part of the British a erent, W 
was evidently affected at the relation, bv adding, * But o t 

! t it now, f heaven f ve me! itmakes me te 

und I we d not cherish ar ithut t humblest senteunr 0 

tude this niwht We will speak only of what is pure and uns ‘ 
1s are the snows on yondcr he it; do you know the mind of M 








* J am not ignorant of its perfections, if you mean that by you 
jucstion, sil 

*Pshaw! Nonsense! ] would ask—does the manicn love y« 
man 

That, my dear sir, ts a question I could not presume to answer 

in the affirmative ; and yet ail the hapy of my future life ts 
founded upon the gd 

‘She is truly a lovely flower! Whatan eve she has—so dark 
and sparkling ; and hark’e, Bowles, for the beauty and neatness o 
her hand and foot—the tuir favourite of the merry monarch couid 


not have produced their equals. But here, Tonal, my suow-wreatl 


go into the private closet of my cellar and bring from thence, with 
a steady hand, a bottle of my best.” 

* Oh, dem ranger, massa! dey know well de good ting! dey 
find him out and took him all away svon after you gone, no even 
lett a cork behind, massa 

* Why, the vile depradators ' how dared they touch my wine? 


* Oh, de be wicked heathen, massa! dey swore to root up wine 
and branch—to leave nor haw nor hide upon us!" 

* Well, well, remove the viands hence, and take your meal. And 
you, my friend Bowles, must accept the will for the deed.” 

“Oh, | pray you to feel no regrets on my account. I seldom 
ake Wine; “Us you, my dear sir, that are the loser ,; lor to the age d 
is a coral Those villanous plunderers! they will, 1 trust, 
meet the punimhment they so nehly reserve.” 

hhe last approach of might warned Arthur to prepare for his ac- 
customed rest, and the young oilicer was about to depart, when 
lrial entered the room m great consternation, exclaming, ** Ob, 


thassa massa! dare be @ very rate light in de tomb of you 


* A light in the tomb of my ancestors '” reiterated Arthur ; “ that's 
an die tale of thine or a mere will-o’-the-wisp, foolish slave '"’ 
* But he talk, massa, to willow-whip God neber gabe no tongue.” 


*"Talk—ha! what, did you hear voices, man 


* Yes, massa, dozen—lke thunner; | guess he build him a house 


udre, be banner ss loud 


Jowles buckled on lis sword, and having charged his gun, bade 





; While the old man, though partly anatuired, 


iastily placed lis dagger in lis belt, and followed with a ste p ren. 


dered firm by the emergency of the moment, and the horrour of a 


slened sacricre 
Acu ous path, Which led through a nursery of young trees, 
brought them to the side of the vault, where steed a large and 
branching oak. Beliud ths, the officer and Arthur took thei stand, 
having sent 1; tv mahe such Observalions as were in his pow 
i il Wa i Within the toi 
i » applied bis eye to a crevice in the door and remamed 
some moments im silence, when, with half-aourmured epithets, he 


expressed his ablorrence of the lawless proceedings he had wit 
nessed 


“What do you see, Trial?” inquired his master in a low 


“Oh, Tsee such tings as make my hair tand trait on my head? 


I see dare the gramblhog bones of massa’s forefaders and foren 
der Oi! such a raw-head-and-bloody-bone-looking generation— all 

‘What! have the villains dared to open the coflins of my ances 
tors’? the vile wretches, to disturb the repose of the grave 


* Those savage men, no doubt, wm search of hidden treasure,” ob- 


‘Look again, Trial, my man, and tell me if you know the plun 





t i ‘ anv Loere tv 
* Two, tree, five ranger, beside dem d Kiob and Sambo; oh. 
vou bad « i! Each pot a bottle of massa’s best; oh, how you 
' JT wish vou had a halter "bout you w ndpipe 
atw ‘ ona you pro oul po’ ¢ rKhKness 
\ ve they really brolen open all the cotlins, Trial?’ asked 
Ar " mat 
\!! 1, all! wide as pudge-dav' Bot see, now he cober 
e fora eh, a ce c, | wish he might prove him bed to 
eep i rie te “ e, vou brimstone and tire man!” 
It ed tuat danger still threatened is aved frame, beck 
rene unt slave to come to him, and then w ernng mm 
> itu run to the quarters ol Lieutenant Butler and 
ta tile of soldiers should be sent, and without delay, to 
‘ , ose wtur tre ‘ er 
i iassa n l ’ ectlre now, rm ad the bla and 
¢ was out ol it, bul ii joss Ue, re ri 1 again 
“1 come ck to warn Massa Bowles, dat he no let out de old 
I ‘ 
* Fool! | bis master, a , * Dost thou suppose that he 
s ‘ y i ua ‘ bh 


you know dem Iteb and Sam 


- Ps , ' 
Dut.n iT: you w i not surely compare me to Kob and 
° 1 Bowles, au { at the d vus answer of t 

No, a, no, de « put itintmy head. I always find 
oua i I pro hike g now, a 1 off be scanmpere l, 
e¢ a hundred vards ere he returned once more to 
vw the ume of the lieutenant lormed of which, he meade his 

‘ 
ity y be proper here to make the reader at jua nted with the two 
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men engaged with the wretches within the vault ; of whom, from 
their connexion with old Arthur, we may possibly have further oc- 
casion to make mention 
Rob and Sambo were of that order of human beings equally dis 

owned by either race of mankind—that is, being neither black nor 
white, but bearing the peculiar features of the one, with the figure, 
manners and talents of the other. Born in abject slavery, and un- 
educated as the hinds of their master’s fields, 1t could not be ex 
pected that their minds had imbibed many of the golden precepts of 
religion or morality : untaught in the principles of either, they knew 
them only by name, and considered them in the light of something 
as” A 

customed to view their fellow men through the medium of ignorance 


ideal, or as matters beyond their powers of comprehension 


and oppression, they had learned to devise with cunning, and to 
act with dissimulation. In addition to this, they pretended to 
have purchased from the fountain-head a thorough knowledge o! 
the black art, by which all things hidden could be brought to igi 
Thus endowed, they had found it no vain attempt to persuade ther 
sable brethren of their supernatural powers, and when several of 
them had collected together, to perform a rite or spell over the 
boiling caldron of black cats, the mysterious incantations of these 
gifted men conveyed a double impression to the darkened minds o! 
their companions through the native eloquence of their tongues 
And besides this, they were allowed to be deeply skilled in the use of 
the hazle wand, thereby possessing the knowledge of buried wealth 
of which the oft-sung Captain Kidd had furnished our shores with 
many a rich fund for their observation and enterprise. Here, then 


was food for the superstitious white men—and such there have beer, |) 


even among the superiour order of intellect: and imstruction 
their artifices they persuaded many to repose faith in their asser |} 
tions. But the one who had been most wfluenced by their marvel- 
lous tales, was old Arthur, who had listened until conviction, full and 
complete, had followed , for, independent of his love for the secret || 
and the wonderful, he was desirous of aequiring the means of ex 
tending his charities and of making them more replete with the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life 

Some years previous to the war which now desolated the coun 


try, these cunning men had, by their necromantick tri bs, stronuly 


by |) 


Bowles and Arthur had continued to watch in silence some mi- 
nutes after Trial’s departure, when a general quarrel arose among 
| the breathing occupants of the vault, and as the contest gained 
| strength, the higher pitch of their voices soon rendered the subject 
| in dispute clearly audible to their anxious and attentive guards. 
* You won't set fire to the house, then, you graceless knaves !”’ 
cried the leader of the gang, fiercely 


| *No' We'd see you all hanged first! 


Do you suppose that we 
| would killa goose for its feathers—when we can pluck it with as 
little trouble and less danger?” replied Rob and Sambo, in one voice 
| * Then take your places for ever among the ghosts here! for, 
by their mouldering bones, you forfeit your lives the moment you 
forsake your vows of implicit obedience to my commands ! 

* What ’ 


| commands '" 


burn the old geutleman in his bed! are those your 


* Ves—you dastardly thieves !” 
| © Then. burn us! uf we do. We have vowed another sori of 


vow to your grand master, than to destroy such a man as old Ar- 
ithur! 4 


“What, villas! 


t would be lke killing the hen that laid the golden egy.’ 


? 


do you refuse to obey them Comrades, to 


|vourduty! J.oad your pistols—we'll have no trifling here—die, 


} Ve 
you scoundrels 
* Or, what os heiter, tras: to our legs,” cried Rob and Sambo, 


is they boled through the vaul-door and fled along ihe iields with 


he speed of does 


* Shall we iire afier them, captain ’” 


Asked one of the gang, 
is he sprang up che steps with his musket 


No, no! life 


eighbourhiood—and put Ardor on bis guard, with los raven atien- 


not for your ‘The report would but alarm the 


font, who, hough a thorough coward for himself, would fivht like a 


svon ‘or che life of bus master. Let us to the work ourselves! 


Collect your faggots—end who iw the world before ever kindled a 


ire with cotin-hds! We will smother the old fellow with the in- 


cense of his worthy ancestors! There's the match and under— 


5 


sway with Wo to the shed belind the house! time wears, and we 


wve need to be active.’ "Thus saying, off tramped the marauders 


ua tile, opon thei errand of miscauief and death 


* Let us follow them cautiously,” sand Bowles vo his companion 





impressed the naturally credulous mind of old Arthar with a tho 
rough belief in ther highly-gifted and supernatural endowmenss 
and in their strange reports of the various and enormous sums o: 
money that had been buried in the preceding century, along the 


coast and in the different islands that adorn that arm of the se 


a 


which we aptly call the East river. ‘This subterranean wealth they 


had hkewise assured him was in no way to be obtained bus by eor 


| 
| 
} 
cihating the good will of the Evil One, to whose care it had been re | 
commended by that prince of pirates, Captam Kidd, whose mode o } 
dedicating it was to select the youngest and most tnnocen: of tis 


captives, to bind and extend him upon the chest of gold that was to | 


be interred ; and as be slew the hapless vietim, he bade hun, tn sar 


: | 

evil name, to guard the precious charge tll his retarn | 
Rob and Sambo had taught the hermit, so Arthur was by sone | 

} 


denominated, that to ensure the wicked one’s favour and asstsance 


there was nothing bke bribery In consequence of tis, nig! 


ily pre | 


sents were made to the dark deity—the mulatioes neming ihe spor | 





in which old Arthur conscientiously placed the gold 


This went on for some time, when the old tian beconuny in, a 


tient, protested that as all was gomyg out, and nothmg Comme i 
he had a mind to give up the pursuit. Agamst this resolve, Rot 
and Sambo argued with great eloquence ‘They said thar «i siale | 
of slavery was much against them—having to aitend so constanily | 
to their master’s concerns, that they had not time to vive the devi | 
his dune; thatif they were but free, they could do wonders 
“Well, well,” said Arthur, after due reflection, “then be free, | 
in the name of the master you serve !" 
* But our wives and our little ones?” erred Rob ‘ 
«Pil buy your whole generation and manumit shem all, if so you | 
will but serve me fanhtully, and deal honestly by me 


* Honestiv' oh, yes, master, that we will, and bless you too 


And now the gratitude of their natures borst through ms perverted 
bounds, and, fora season, ther professions were truly sincere 
The old man (whose word was as good as tis bone) had, im he | 
course of a month, hberated them all, and had purchased ior tae |) 


a shelter and a winters provision , justly expecting that the follow | 


*T thik tuat they dare nov fire the house—biui if we tind them 


wrdy enough to commit the deed, we musi endeavour to keep the 


retcues av bay, ull vour servant brings rehef 


* They will most assuredly burn whe house See, already the 


ure ts Kindled within the shed, whichis heaped with dry pine.” 


"Po the spor, chen!’ ered Bowles—and in the next instant he 


tood alone anudst the base ime endiarnes, aud, mn che vowe of a war- 


rulnpel, oe bade them Grag tort and 4 evch tue burning ivel, which 


yeu dlamed singly 


None offered to vouch him, upon wuose scarles 


vold umftorm the fire shone dazzlingly but toward ow Ar- 


woo, With tue s.ceos of age, had followed tus imend, several 


muskets were levelled and discharged. Some of cae bullecs wis- 
led through vis wintry locks and one jus: graxed bis belt, but for- 
unately he escaped unaart: nor did ne shu a second shook—but, 
sea true warriour, ve still advanced, and jull in ihe iaces of bis un- 

' 
enefotis ablavotiists, demanae ada N v—while wi h madigna on 


+ Ve 


What have Lor wy ancestors done vo vou, that you should 


it 


iw edaed, heathen wee! or beer, ve tends of ihe nether 


world 


wut hem their varrow homes—and to me, my humble do- 


nhicile Auswer, ve Hoe ure! aueves? 

* Shell bP shoo. brew down asked @ ranger. 

* Yes—and be hanged to him!” 

RA V9 B ' ene 

Villain, are at your peril cried Bowles, throwing himself be- 

sore tae old tian 

one ! 

| w sello. lowered ine muzzle Of uls prece, and looked Low ard 
us caja, as i flor portaer sos crucuou. 

‘TE you sec auy value upon lives so iruly worthless as yours,’ 
‘ouvnuea Bowles, address ty chem all, * lay aside vour arms, and 


wees LO quench tae fre your evil gewius Gala Insiructed you to 


edie wr vou Wel deve more Wilhesses (ial Oue against vou, ln 
ess time chan we have wasted m parleying.” 

Pie « pia turned pale at aaese prooneuck words, as he bent be- 
ore tue vndacnied Goat ot the young seldver: and turning round 
v wis meu be said— 


* Periaps its best to obey, for we ouly wish to serve the king.” 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


THE ROCK CITY. 


Tue most beautiful of nature’s works are oft times surrounded 
by a rude grandeur, which can only captivate an imsyination tinged 
to a certain degree with romance and enthusiastick admiration for 
the confusion and disarray in which nature’s most be utilul scenes 
often appear 

Some individuals, although possessing a nice and cultivated taste, 
can regard beauty, with pleasurable emotions, ou!y wien illustrated 
by * order, heaven's first law,” and the utmost preci-\o» im outline 
and structure. It may be a question, if a taste this refined to a 
certain luxurious susceptibility, is not Incapable of a proper regard 
These tao deserip- 
tions oj Imagination, if I may so speak, might with sone propriety 


for nature's most sdinirable, but rader works 


be called the concordant and the discordant; the foray rc revels, for 


example, inthe beauties to be met with, in a garden well regulated, 
and studded with lowers of the gaudiest hues, when tie trees and 
hedges assume certain shapes of almost mathematical precision, 


the walks forming right angles, the shrubbery and tlower-beds ar. 
ranged in peculiar harmony with the remainder of the picture, and 
the * tout ensemble’ calculated to charm the most precise of mankind, 
But there may be a harmony in nature’s most fayciiul caprices, 
which is mos? readily perceived by individuals, gifted with our se- 
cond variety of imagimation 

To ali classes of the admirers of nature, however, a visit to a ro. 
mantick spot in Cattaraugus county, would furuish a certain source 
of pleasure. Having had the gratiticauion of visiting tus place in 
the course of my wanderings during the past year, perhaps a short 
account of this hitherto almost unknown curiosity, may be pleasing 
io the readers of the ** Muror.” 

Having mounted some two or three miles of a thickly wooded 
and st ep hill, the visiter arrives suddenly amidst an assemblage of 
wonderiully shaped rocks, aluost entirely composed of a species of 
millstone 


quartz To this singular asst mobiage, some preceding 


traveller has, by a happy thought, given the name of * Rock City,” 
* Arabian 


Nights,” which was, together with its habitants, suddenly changed 


probably im allusion to the fate of that city of the 


Into sione 

The extent of the surface covered by this city of the wilderness, 
You enter through streets or 
passages, of from four to ten feet in width, formed as if by the hand 


embraces over one hundred acres 


of art, in the sold rock; the walls on each side vary from twenty 
to thirty feet in heiwht, are perpendicular, and present a time-worn 


and moss covered appearance The se streets are in many instan- 
ces of great length, and being intersected m every direction as 
you advance, by other passages with ‘heir by-streets and lanes, the 
wanderer ix in some danger of losing his way amnd the labyrinth. 
In some parts, the rocks join overhead and form a natural arcade. 
In others, the union is but partial, and leaning battlements seem to 
guard the passage. la your progress, the eye is suddenly arrested 
by the appearance of a kind of fissure in the rocks, formed by two 
walls of small elevation, joming at the top, and becoming gradually 
narrow toward the cavity, at the extremity of the cave, through 
which is admitted a small stream of light, just sufficient for seeing 
that ihe oor ef this enchanting grotto 1s covered by a spring of 
pure aud cool mountain water, which invites the approach of the 
traveller wearied with the ascent to this abode of silence 

This city in mimiature is not entirely free from its share of terri- 
ble associations ; for the surrounding country being newly settled, 
it would seem from its retirement a favourite retreat of the wild ani- 
mals of the neiwhbouring forest, and the visiter chooses to be pre- 
pared with some means of defence, if a catamount or a bear should 
coance to resent the intrusion upon his favoured haunt 

Altogether, thus natural citv 1s well worthy a visit from the curi- 
ous tourst, who may be passing in that direction, and feel inclined 
to spare a few hours from the rail-road velocity of his progress, to 
gaze upon this romantick spot, the like of which he may never see 
again. 


D. R. 
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* Scoundrel’ name not the sacred name! The king bas votling = 
ing summer would bring him a satistactory remuneraden oF all bis |) yy you but a dire and foul-worlking enemy THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
expense and trouble Ihe rebuked ranger turned wihout a reply to his gang, and said, Tue written language of China realizes to a great extent the the- 

wee | : lue ime - ’ ' . 

** Cast your bread upon the waters, and in due ume you sha ‘Go, some of you, pall down the shed It burns lke an oven! Ory ef a universe! meduim for the communication of ide as, as con- 
gather it," also, ‘lend and it shall be restored two told, so wis shile others hasien to the pump for waier. Lt may be vest nor io ceived by Bishop Wilkins, and methodised by him into an elaborate 
for the sake of acquirmg the means of being chariable to ihe poo , th mr, troatise which be presented to the Royal Somety. While the letters 

muri t ‘ Oust Is clthe ‘ 7 . 
and lowly of my fellow-creatures, | venture this mach, | may cal , of our alphabet are mere symbols of seumds, the Chinese characters, 
ng t Work, and f its the burns “RP 4 : 
culate, and not vainly either, upon a rich harvest Accordingly they went to work, and in 6 few moment UMMA or words, are symbols of seus, and alike intelligible to the natives of 

ate, an ‘ , ari | ‘ ; ; , 

— ' \ |) sued was separated (rom the dwelling, and the threatened danger Cochin-china, Japan, Loo-choo, and Corea, with those of China 

Thus, tinally, reasoned old Arthur, while every preparadon was | ; ; neg - ; : 

; |} o tue latter existed no longer Itsehi. The bes pract al ilustranon of a written character, com- 
making on the part of the mulattoes, according to their own represen 
; Heaven, and the father of heaven, be praised!” said Arthur, Mon to several nations who cannot understand each other's speech, 
tations, for the commencement of their operations, when the war broke ‘ | ne > 
1 fj : ee ' oming iis palms, “ who turaeth the heart of the evil maa, as bis 27° * Arabick numerals common to all Europe An Englishman, 
P . ’ > > 5 j } tale oy us Phe Is, ‘ ea . ant ' au, & . : 
out, and for a time put a period to them: and when the hermit d + ieeteden : te ~ chins 00a the enemy with the) ld not naderstand what an Tialian meant uf he said vente-due, 
. . . 1 R a hear vy Wisco Sve eos —iOr, Cal We ue et itt i ‘ 5 
manded of them the reason that they could not diy as well in war as in : : : would comprehend him immediately if he wrote down 22. This ad- 
1 sii nok uculOy iwer—al now see where ne ‘parts ’ ks 
in peace, they answered ‘that they might as well go whistle to the |) ‘ en a See Ree Seen , ~~ oe vantage, which belongs to our menerals only, pertains to the whole 
with the s ‘ry of the lamb.” , ' . 1 
wind as to parly with the d— now, for that he had turned cowboy, || YE We se" sod seAnper Or the tates eof the Chinese, and those other nations who use the same 
and had other fish to fry.” ‘This was an answer no way to be con- “Sorry Tam thai they have escaped. The soldiers we sent for characters, wit iout affixing to them the same pronunciation. 
| ' ” ; "~ 
futed, and old Arthur's mind was too much occupied with the threat- |) te doe by this ume Bowles paused and listened. “Vhe marau No connexion or resemblance whatever is to be traced between 
} j ’ ' . . rT , oy ! ‘ . ‘2 > 
ened evils of his country to dwell long upon his disappoimtments, || dels Gad scare ely reached the gaie, when the soldiers unexpectedly the writ " langvave of China and tu Ee ypuan hierogl yphies 
. : : . ul , former, iadced, is a much more artiicial and ingemous system than 
Thus, for a time, was his golden dream disturbed, while Rob and || came Upon aud seize d them, ; : ste ‘ 





Sambo, to turn an honest penny, entered into a league offensive and 


| 


defensive with the rangers, assisting them in all their nefarious prac {| re 


tices, and risking their necks fora small and even uncertain profit, |) tc 
for they were often cheated out of their hard-earned booty by their 


‘ror eenlightened companions ; but to return to the story. 


veyed to a place of safe-keepiug, while, agreeably to the request of 
| Arthur, he forebore to mention the burning of the shed. 


A shout of tnumph from the delighted slave, at once bore the 
sport o the ears of bis master, and of Bowles. The latier hastened 


» give some orders respecting the prisoners—to have them con- 


P. J. 


t 
Vis 
in somethiag of the same kind 
Inere pielures, 


he last, wineh had not advanced beyond the rude representations of 
) alihough it seems to have originated 
is now anything but a collection of 


They have no less than six different forms of wn- 


objects; Wale the Chines« 





ting or printing, just as we have the black letter, the Roman, the 
Italick, the written and the running-hand forms. 


Indeed the Chi- 
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nese running-hand might very easily be taken for an alphabetick 
character; though it differs from most of these systems in being 
written in perprnd:cu/ar columns like the Manchow Tartar language. 

The rumoured difficulties attendant on the acquisition of Chinese, 
from the great number and variety of the characters, are the mere 
exaggerations of ignorance, and so far mischievous as they are cal- 
culated to deter many from the pursuit, whose business takes them 
to the country, and would no doubt be greatly promoted by some 
practical acquaintance with its language. The roots, or original 
characters of the Chinese, (or what, by a species of analogy, may 
be called its a/profrt.) are only two hundred and fourteen in number, 
and might indeed be reduced to a much smaller amount by a little 
dissection and analysis. To assert that there are so many thousand 
characters, in the language, is very much the same thing as to say 
that there are so many thousand words in Johnson's Dictionary; 
nor is a knowledge of the whole at all more necessary for every prac- 
tical purpose, than it is to get all Johnson's Dictionary by heart, in 
order to read and converse in English. Premare very correctly ob- 
serves-sneminem esse qui non possit libros legere et Simice compo- 
nere, quando semel quatuor vel quinque millia litterarum (aut verbo- 
rum) bene novit—“ that there is nobody who might net read and 
write Chinese, after he had once acquired a good knowledge of four 
or five thousand characters, (or words.)’’ A much smaller number 
might, in fact, suffice; and it is worthy of remark that the entire 
number of different words, apart from repetitions, in the penal code 
translated by Sir George Staunton, was under two thousand. 

The roots which we have mentioned, serve, like our alphabet, for 
the arrangement of the words in the large Chinese Dictionary, com- 
piled more than a hundred years since by order of the Emperour 
Kang-hy; and so ingenious and lucid is the arrangement, that to a 
practised person there is little more difficulty in turning to a word 
than, among ourselves, in consulting Johnson, The main portion 
of Dr. Morrison's Chinese Dictionary is arranged on the same prin- 
ciple. One part, however, is on a diflerent plan, which requires that 
the searcher after a word should know its pronunciation before he can 
find it. This (which is an attempt to imitate the Ruropean method) 


is by far less certain than the proper Chinese mode, which requires 
pro] 1 





no knowledge whatever of the sound of a word, but only its compes:- 
tion ; and thisis obvious to any person who knows the roots, These 
roots answer the purpose of our alphabet in lexicographick arrange- 
ment, and may be considered, besides, as the foundation of the mean 
ng of each word to which they serve as root 

From the principle on which the written language has been con- 
structed, there has ensued to it a remarkable property, which did not 
escape the penetration of the late Professor Remusat, in his paper on 
“the state of the natural sciences among the people of Eastern 
Asia.” As the two hundred and fourteen roots or radical characters 
(whose combinations with each other form the whole language) 
singly represent or express the principal objects or ideas that men 
have occasion to communicate in the infaney of ther knowledye, 
they comprise within their number the heads of gewera and classes in 
nature, and thus afford the elements and means of a philosophical 
system of arrangement. As their knowledge mereased, “a fortunate 
instinct,” as M. Remusat calls it, guided the framers of the language 
and led them, instead of forming characters altogether new, to ex 


ress new objects by the ingemons combination of those elmentary 
} 






symbols which they already possessed. hus, for instance, amon 
the roots we find horse, doy, metat, ete.; and the additeon of some ofher 
significant symbol, expressive of some peculiar property or charac 
teristick, serves to designate the different species comprised under 
these principal genera. In this manner, as M. Remusat observes, 
' 


each natural object becomes provided with a binary denomination, in 


asmuch asthe complex eh 


one for the class, order, or genus, the other forthe species or variety 


iracter is necessarily formed of two parts 


Thus they express, horse, horse-ass, horse-mule ; dog, dog-wolf, dog-fow 
metal, metal-iron, metal-copper, metal-silver; the elementary or generich 
words, horse, dog, metal, being those under which the compounds 
are arranged in the dictionary 

“ Thousands of terms have been thus compounded, and thousands 
more may be constructed inthe same way; for the process by which 
they are created, and whichis strictly analagous to the principle of 
the Linnwan nomenclature, is one which cannot be exhausted by 
repetition; and from this simple sketch it may be conceived how 
much aid the understanding and memory may cain by the employ 
biect of such immense 


compass, in which order and method constitute the first ple 


ment of signs of this rational nature, ina si 
lve of 
the progress of studies and the advancement of knowledge.” ML. Re 

musat goes on to show that the Chinese have not derived the ad 
vantage which they might to their scence, from this happy const: 


tution of their language; and that the naturalists have mot made the 


progress which they should have done, in the course traced out for them 
by the lexicographe rs. Forttmust be remembered that this systema 
tick arrangement was a mere cl 


together by the dictionary makers, and distributed by them accor 


issification of written suns, brought 


ding to the component and elementary parts, with a view solely to 
facilitate the search for them. Persons who could avail themselves 
of signs so judicionsiy contrived and arranged, and including within 
themselves a principle of order and the elements of analysis, might 
have been expected to perfect in ther scientitick labours what th 
Inere etymology of the characters suggested to them: but with- 


out denving the decided superiority of the Chinese, tn this respect, 





to the other people of Asia, they must be confessed to have m it 
an imperfect use of thar opportunities and means. The w! aaay 
of M. Remusat on this curious subject is deserving of pet } 

The highly artificial and philosophick structure of se lar a 
language entitles it to the attention of int nt person art 
of the history of the human mind. But it! now other powerful 
claims to notice, from being the medium through which at 
hundred m s of ma nd, occupving « nines w h exceed th 
united extent of all rope, communient ideas. With ti 





lof our numerous missions, the va 





growth of our cor 1 
and importar of its acquisition may no doubt increase in estima- 
tion. By only knowing how to write a few hundred Chinese words, 
! 


a mancan make himself understood over an extent of two thousand 


miles of latitude, from Japan in the north to Cochin-china in th 


south. As a portion of general literature alone, and without one half 





of the practical importance which attaches to it among ourselves, 


the French have long since thought it worthy of the endowment of a 
professor's chair; and that nothing of the kind as yet exists in Eng 
land is remarkable. 

The uniformity in the written character has not prevented the ex- 
istence of very considerable diversities in the ere! languages of the 
different provinces of China, and especially the province of Fokien 
These diversities are analagous to the different pronunciation given 
to the same numerals in the various countries of Furope. To adduee 
the example with which we set out, the number 22, which an Italian 


calls venti-dur, a Frenchman pronounces ret r; and, in like 
manner, the Chinese numerals expressive of the same amount are 
read urh-she-wrh by the native of Peking, while the Canton man calls 
them ce-shep-er, although both write them exactly alike. Tt isin this 


way that the universality of the Chinese language extends only t 
the written ¢ id that the natives of the two extremutics 
of the empire, who read the same books, and understand each other 





racter, 





perfectly on paper, are all but mutually unintelligible ims 

There is, however, one mode of pronouncing the written language, 
that of Peking, orof the court, which is universally adopted im offiei 
translations, and in the intercourse of the hizher orders all over the 
empire. This has been termed by the Europeans the mandarin dia 
lect, and is called in Chinese Awan-hae, which has the same meaning ; 
and this of course is the proper dialect for strangers to 
ing of most extensive use. The total number of « 
does not much exceed four hundred, but these are varied by intona 
tions sufficiently distinet to the ear of a native, so as to treble or 


quadruple that amount. The danger of misunderstanding in 


(fur there can be none ii writing) is obviated by jorge two words to 
gether to express any particular object, thus making im fact a wor 
of two syllables. For instance, in the oral languaye feo means “fa 
ther,” but it also means “an axe;” and the possilility of the equivequ 
is prevented by saving, in the first instance, foo-ts ther relation) 
and, in the second, foe-tew, (axe-head,) which circumstar tends to 
render the written language much more bref and « se than the 
spoken, as it has ne need of such expletives 

The Chinese attach much consideration to tt! raphick beauty of 
ther written charseter, and make use of mseryptions for ort rental 
purposes, as may be often seen on tl =! nens of por un 
brought to this country. The advantage of sim tv (and a very 
great advantage itis) constitutes the ment of ouralphabetich writing | 
but that of variety and picturesque efleet may furly be claimed by 
the Chinese.* The miportance of kalligraphy as an accomplshiment 
is naturally esteemed more highly among them than u n Europe; 
and large ornamental inseriptions, or labels, are f ntly exeha 
ed as remembrances amonye fnonds, and used | tires are atnen 
us, for purposes of taste and decoration, The two most usual forme 


of their character are, first, thatin which books are commonly print 


ed, and which being stiff and inelegant, lavs claun only to clear 





ness and accuracy; sec Iv, thatin which 








quence are written, and which combines correetness with elesanes 
The last is at onee the most useful and the most sty ! form of 
the Chinese character. To attamn skill mo wrtuig if, os more of 


less the aim of every educated Chinese ; and te nnpart that sk 
the objeet of a work whose rules have been transtat a te ena 


seven ina senes of lithographick plates, 


pu 
Transactions 

















Nothing can exceed the neatness and beauty of ¢ ese notes and 
letters, whieh are cenerally written on ornamental paper of var 
colours, called by them “ flowered leaves They sien with a eqpher 
which everv man adepts for hunself, being a fow characters « binned 
na compleated manner, inte Another mode of attestation os 
by affixing the stasip of a se il, notin wax, hat ! ‘ lt w 1 
ly miner ur tos | = mn t ! ¢ ! ! ‘ “ \ ‘ it i ' i 
ts structwe for duratulity, has vet chan tow certam degree i the 
course of time. Some characters or words have beeot 
others have been gradually adopted ; and, above all, the wh ‘s 
much more copious than in ancent times. Ta ther earher s “ 
(asin the sacred classicks noticed by Professor Davis) thore os a 
much ereater economy of words than in modern [iteratur \; 
tion of the cuff Ity or obscunty of ancent authors arses f 
same word bene used, for example, m different senses vditles 
ent part of speech; a defeet which time and the mult thon «af 
symbols of ideas have tended to supply A great increase espe V 
has taken place in those particles of speech, which become the mor 
necessary ina langua in propertion as there is less inflexion, and 
which therefore abound more in the modern tongues of Europe in 
in the ancient sources whence they are dernved. In res there 
no inflexion whatever, and therefore these particl s | t ” 
indispensable; indeed, native writers call them by the express term 
of “ assistants of speech, 

As we cannot go far into this sulyect ina work of the pr nt 
scription, it may suffice to observe, generally, that t 
the langua s extremely limited. Inv the senee of all lexion 
the relation of words to each other ina sentence can only be a { 
hy their posi The verb, for instanee, 1 1 ways pr 8 
objcet and follow its agent. The plural number is tod byt 
flix of to nour men, t they; or by 
thet 1, as men. Euather of these is render ! ry 
when a specifick n er is prefixed, as three me I) 

! or possessive case is pencrally denoted by iix 
sit i thet i we is Thien ivi sinv 
The co : Vos is mark "Ny 3, us 

, ! 1 t 
‘ ’ t s ! itl 1 ( 
\ if i 1 t 
\ \ ! I pl s 

1 a oi < : é 
‘ min s s t ! “ ~ 
t bre pros s sf t earth W ! 
1 vha i soft Ly ! \ t 
fi s : ty in sy t, ar bowk 
san i thir ponens Da il i 

*“The almost re forms w ithe Cl 
character is ca t s cf nivi surabile t 
I may aliaval be sald, picturesyue eLect of such luectipuon ~-Stuunl 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE VOICES OF THE DEAD, 


T nave seen one die—the delight of his friends, the pride of his 
kindred. the hope of hes country: but he died! How beautiful was 
that offermmg upon the altar of death! The fire of genius kindled in 
his eve; the generous affections of youth mantled on his cheek : 

s foot Was upon the threshold of lite; his studies, his preparations 
fer honoured and usetul | le, were comple ted ; tis breast was tilled 


witha thousand glowing, and noble, and never vet ¢ xpressed aspir- 
sons: but he died! He died; while another, of a nature dull, 
coarse, and unrefined, of habits low, base and brutish, of a promise 
that had nothing t but shame and misery such an one, ! say, 


earth Could this be, if there were 


was 8 it red to em 


no other sphere tor the oitrod, the aspiring, ar d the approved, to act 





' Can we beheve that the energy post tramed for action, the em- 
brvo thought pust bursting mto expression, the deep and earbest pas- 
son of anoble nature, pust swe rinto the e\pansion of every 
beautitul virtue, should never manifest its power, should never 
speak, should never unfold itself! Can we beleve that all the 
should die, While meanness, corroption, sensuality, and every de- 
tormed and dishonoured power, should live No, ve goodly ¢ 

orious ones! ye godhike m youthful virtue! ve de not m vain 


ve teach, Ve assure us, that ve are gone to some world of nobler life 
do action 

I ve seen one che; she was beautiful; and beautiful were the 

ministries of lite that were given her to foltl Aneehek loveliness 

" 


robed her; and a ui as tf it wore caught from heaven, breathed 


, " a - " 
every tone, hallowed every aflection, shone um every action—in- 





vested as a halo her whole existence, and made it a byght and bless- 
ac ro and a vision of viness, to all around her but she 
!') 0 Prendship, and love, and parental fondness, and mfant 
sceakness, stretched out ther hand to save her: but they could not 


save her: and she died! What! did all that loveliness die! Is 





re ne lot the blessed and the lovely ones, tor such to leein! 
Ported it reas rehwion '—hbe reaved atlection, and undying love 
torlud t tha t It cannot be that such die in Ged s counsel, 
sho vive eve frau ha emory, forever! 
| ve seen ane d n the maturity of every power, om the 
ear vy pertes mm ool every ta ty When many temptations had 
con overcome, and ny ! lessons bad been learned; when 
nany ex} nents ha wie vist easy, and bad given a tacility to 
on, and a success to « vo whee \ om had been learnt 
om many mistakes, and a | 1 hee shorously @ red in 
the use of many powers; and the bemge, | rhed upon, i ds just 
compassed that most useful, most clu of all Knowle e, how 
olive, and to act well and wisely ve | have seen such an one 


die! Was all this treasure aime only to be lost Were all 
t t Tistise Was 


ys instrument the mitel ent seul, the holiest i the univers 


wnt a bies trained, ony >in ow nie uller « 
most varied md expen 
sive apparatus, that, on the very moment of be fhoished, nt should 


hw Cast away forever 





as we call them, do not se 


‘ l vy carry ourt ‘ sto vher amd a nobler exmtence 


we nota ‘ > vw the al scipies, whe cute « er 


The dead have wet ceased their communmecaton with us though 
visible elam os broke It \ ¢ at the s et v must 
think of us As two trends on earth may know that they love 

each other, without any expression, without even the » tot each 
oliver as they may know, though dwelling i diferent and distant 
ountrics, o anv Visible « 1 of communmeaton, t ! ou 

’ ts tout er, soOtmayitl be with two trends of whom 

w Oller caven. Especially where 


vt to 


ome countries, to come from the 


v eagerly slould we estion tt In the words of 


The poetick doubt. we mav answer wit in reasonmng, acd planed 

. prure Wen suv, i e of reason, if they dire there, 

there Wes " vor i e lu © ot Je s (hist, 

u apain, 

ve ve not read.” « 1 our Saviour, *t a} iw spoken 

swou by ¢ , saving, I i the Giod of Abt ' the God 

ol Is , md t (iod of Jaco) (aod tlhe f ot the dead, 

P le true, that © the and they yet 

rom t ' e. t r ‘ i, from 

ow of | — . ‘ i vy to us, 

, nfented'« ons of 

. R not as t who have _ ‘ ¥ and 

ert v, lor, B mn the ¢ ‘ ©, ¢ “\inpallive~ ol 

nn on with pure minds, On ¢ ‘ ! : Phink, 

i’ think of t " ty j oro ‘ 1 t © lnther- 

‘ “ Laight, lie, beauty, bea e, are be ‘ome, chil- 

earth! come to the | ut and blessed land! We will 
yand die with them. We sill po and live with them forever! 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


HONEY AND MUSTARD. 


Messrs. epitors—My wife and I have just made a most im- 
portant discovery, which, with her consent and approbation, without 
which I never mean to do anything in future, I hasten to commu- 
nicate to you, for the benefit of all those who may have fallen into 
similar errours with ourselves. You must know we had got into 
a mischievous habit of disputing and contradicting each other for 
trifles, and were gradually becoming indifferent, if nothing worse, 
when one morning we accidentally hit upon this discovery, which 
has made us the dearest friends imaginable ever since. I believe 
the best way of coming at the matter will be to lay before your 
readers a sketch of our dialogue, which made such an impression 
on my mind that I remember it perfectly. Your constant reader, 

PHILIP BARHAM 


SCENE—A PARLOUR 
(Mr. and Mrs. Barham at breakfast} 


Mr. Barham.—What a tiresome woman is that friend of yours, 
Mrs. Peebles. Don't you think so, my dear? 

Mrs. Barham —Indeed I do not, my dear. I think her rather a 
I like her company exceedingly 
I would sooner 


clever and amusing companion 

Mr. B.—Well, that appears very strange to me. 
have no society at all than hers. 

Mrs. B.—We seldom agree in our opinions lately, my love 
Now I think, as I said before, that Mrs. Peebles is a clever 
wuman—a remarkably clever woman—one of the cleverest women 
I know. But as to her husband—I wonder, my dear, how you can 
be so fond of Ais company. 

Mr. B.—And I wonder how you can be so fond of her company 

Mrs. B.—Because I like it, I suppose 

Mr. B —And because I don’t, I suppose 

Mrs. B.—We seldom agree of late, indeed 

Mr. B.—Well, and whose fault is that * 

Mrs. B.—O, mine, of course ; women, and especially wives, 
are always in the wrong. 

Mr. B—You might have spared yourself that sarcasm, Mrs 
Barham 

Mrs. B.—Well, then, if you sist upon it, it is your fault. You 
are always contradicting me. It seems to be the delight of your 
life to oppose my wishes, my opinions, my likings and dishikings, 
on all occasions. I never can get you to do anything, except by 
pretending to desire something directly the contrary 

Mr. B.—You are describing yourself exactly ; this is precisely 
vour conduct to me. 

Mrs. B—Well; and whose fault is that’ 
ample first 

Mr. B.—I'— 

Mrs. B —Yes, you—you are always contradicting me. 

Mr. B.—And you are always contradicting me. 

Mrs. B.—Well, and who began first? 

Mr. B.—Why, if [must be provoked to tell the honest truth, 


Peebles above all 


You set me the ex- 


you did. Did you not say you esteemed Mrs 
other persons, when [ had just expressed my dislike to her! 

Mrs. B.—And did not you declare you hated Mrs. Peebles just 
because you knew I liked her? 

Mr. B.—Pshaw! my dear, this is the way we always end, how- 
ever we may begin. I do believe, if | were to say that it was a 
rainy morning, thongh you should hear the rain beating agatnst the 
windows, you would make it out a fine day, somehow or other 

Mrs. B—Well, my dear, you needu't get angry about un. Hf I 
do contradict you so continually, the natural inference is that you 
must be always, or at least very often, in the wrong 

Mr. B—The deuse it is, madam? 

Mrs. B.—Now don't swear, my dear. You know I hate swearing. 
Mrs. Peebles says— 

Mr. B —Confound Mrs. Peebles—I wish we had never seen her, 
for my part. 

Mrs. B —There! there! this is always the way 
the poor woman just because you know she is a friend of mine 


You abuse 
It 
you come to that, sir, I wish I had never seen Mr. Peebles: he 1s 
the most tiresome, prosing, disagreeable man I ever met with. 

Mr. B.—Very well, madam; if I can’t see my triends in my 
own house without exciting your spleen— 

Mrs. B.—Spleen! I'm no more splenetick than you, Mr. Barham, 
if you come to that. And now that you are pleased to provoke me 
to speak the truth, I must say— 

Mr. B.—Take care what you do say, madam. Iam not in the 
humour to be treated like a slave any longer, I assure you 

Mrs. B.—Nor | either, sir, if you come to that 
what I like ; and I will speak my mind, whoever may take offence atit 

Mr. B.—Then, madam, you may speak it to some one else; for 


I choose to say 


I have seen and heard so much of your mind lately, and found it 
80 little to my liking, that I shall take the liberty of bid 
Your dear friend, Mrs. Peebles, will console you 


ding you 
good-morning. 
for the loss of my company 

Mrs. B —There! there! T understand you, sir, 
of me, | suppose, and are going to console yourself with your dear 
friend, Mr. Peebles. Well, thank heaven, I shan't break my heart 
for the loss of your agreeable society. 


Mr. B.—Nor l.— 


(Here Mr. Barham took his hat and was proceeding to march owt 
of the room in the most mayestick monner.) 


Good-morning, my dear. I wish I may find you in a better humour 
when I return. 


You are tired 


z Mrs. B.—( Bursting into tears.)—I wish I were dead! pe 


(Mr. Barham was not an ill-natured man, and the tears of hi 
wife arrested his departure. He sat down again and remained 
silent for séme time. At length he said, mm a more hind and 
soothing tone— ] 


Mr. B.—My dear Amelia, I had no idea Mrs. Peebles was such 
a particular friend of yours, or I assure you I would not have hurt 
your feelings by speaking disrespectfully of her. 

Mrs. B.—( Drying her eyes.)—She’s no particular friend of 
mine, I assure you, Mr. Barham. 

Mr. B.—Well; but I had not the least suspicion she was your 
froend at all. 

Mrs. B.—She’s no friend of mine. 

Mr. B —Well—a particular acquaintance. 

Mrs. B.—Nor particular acquaintance either. I don’t like her 
well enough. 

Mr. B.—No '!—Well, then, Amelia, now let me ask you, in 
kindness and with the most affectionate feelings toward you, why 
did vou take up her cause so warmly ? 

Mrs. B.—I declare, now I think of it, I hardly know myself— 
and since you say you did not wish to hurt my feelings, I must, in 


bles 


justice to myself, assure you, I had not the least idea Mr. Pec 
and yourself were such very particular fiends 

Mr. B.—Friends! he’s no frend of mine, I assure you, my 
dear Amelia, 

Vrs. B.—But you like him very much, don't yeu, Philip! 

Mr. B—Not 1; I don't care a cent if I never see him again. 

Mrs. B.—(Smiling—she has the most beautiful teeth in the 
world.)—And so, my dear Phil, you and I have been quarrelling all 
the morning about people we don't care anything about 

Mr. B.—Even so, my dearest Amelia; and if we were to com- 
pare notes, I dare say it would be found that almost all our little 
hickerings originate in causes equally frivolous 

Mrs. B.—\ dare say they do, my dear Phil. For example, now, 
yesterday you found fault with the dinner. Now I know you don’t 
care about such things. 


Vr. B—No: 


the day before yesterday, you recollect, you insisted on going to 


I am quite indifferent. But, my dear Amelia, 
the play, when it was inconvenient for me to accompany you. | 
am sorry I couldn't go, as you were so anxious. 


Mrs. B —My dear Phil, I believe we had better ovt with it 


all 
now. I was not in the least anxious—it was a matter of indi! 
ference tome. But—but—you know we have got into such a bad 
habit of opposing each other's wishes— 

Wr. B.—True, Amelia, and have gone near to destroy the hap- 
piness of our lives, for the sake of objects to which we are per 
correct ourselves 


fectly indifferent. Let us be wiser in future; 


before it is too late, and never oppose each other's wishes except 
on points materially involving our happiness and prosperity. From 
this time forward, I promise you never to insist on anything to 
which I attach no importance 

Vrs. B—And I, dear Phil, promise, from this time forward, 
never to oppose you except in defence of my really dear friends, 
or when my happiness or your own is materially concerned. You 
may dislike Mrs. Peebles as much as you please 

Vr. B.—And you, my dearest girl, may abuse Mr. Peebles with 
all my heart. 

A kiss of the prettiest lips in the world, breathing the sweetest 
1, sealed t} 


perfumes of Araby the blessec xe compact; and Mr. and 


Mrs. Barham have ever since been the happiest couple in town 





ORIGINAL OUTLINES OF CHARACTER. 


PICTURES FROM LIFE, 


** Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 





Who never to himsel! hath san, 
*This 1s my own, my native land '’” 
Gertrupe, sweet Gertrude De Vere! Behold, as she sits 


gazing, how serene, how happy, how lovely she looks! ‘To her 
g | 

Sorrow and disappoint- 
TT sal } 
Though the t 


may flow over the poet's page, and over many an imag 


the world seems all one land of promise ! 

ment are as things which concern her not 
narv tale ot 
more lightly had they touched 


wounded aiff ol 


wo, did she bear a charmed |:fe—not 


her. The crushed hope, the ection, which they 








tell, are words, not things, to her—awakening no echo, bringing no 
response in her bosom, she has not known them. Alas! that she 
ever should. On the sunshine of her breast life has never cast a 





Though her heart with sympathy may throb 
tende 


} ' 
shadow 


tear for others’ wo may fall, yet, as the r lily borne d 


rain-drops, soon lifts ts head when sun and breeze come 
t ’ 


Gertrude, in the gladness and buoyancy of her heart, little deemed 


** Tt seems a good!y 


world,” world she say; “our kindiv afl 


Ah! little did she 


this world a ** vale of tears.” 


and a pleasant 


cannot they ol 


ctions, 


themselves make earth a paradise dream 


, the bitterest sources of unh: 


und a 


that they are sometimes, nay often 


piness; for may not the objects of unworthy, ¢ 


them prove 





life’s sweetest fountains b« ed to | ess And the tenure 
of their existence, even should they fulfil all hope’s promises, ‘ 
frail! Even at the very moment when the future les b 

fore, when we anticipate journeying through life hand in hand w 
those we love, in ways of pleasantness and in paths of peace, ay, 
even then the overflowing cup may be dashed away, the object of 
our heart's love be taken from time to eternity, and we left to 
mourn! But let not such grieve without hope ; truly blessed are 


they, for oh, may they not be led to lift up to heaven those dreams 
| of felicity which are all too bright to find a resting-place in this 
\, mutable, fleeting scene * 


| With sufferings such as these Gertrude De Vere had, 





as yet, 
naught todo. The few years of her existence had flown lightly, 
happily by. 
“ Life was in its spring, and all was new ; 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew.” 

The idolized and only child of opulent parents, prosperity had 
scattered her choicest stores over her way, and left no hope, no 
dream unfulfilled. To a strong mind, and to extreme delicacy of 
taste and sentiment, she added an ardent imagination, and was of 
that hopeful, trusting nature, which believeth all things, but which 
may not endure all things, inasmuch as such brook not so well dis- 
appointment as they of less strung hopes, duller imagination—in 
short, of more unambitious, but perliaps happier temperament. 

But behold her, dear reader; how exalted, how spirituelle, how 
beautiful, she looks! Those large, dark eyes, so soft, so tender, 
so full of soul! The 
cheek’s pearly and delicate tint, the features so clearly, so exqui- 
And then 
the smile! but, ah, forgive me, kind reader: I remember, thou 
hast a heart! 


The complexion, how surpassingly fair! 


sitely defined, the mouth so expressive of sensibility ! 


Gertrude De Vere had been in the gay world but one season, 
was acknowledged, on all sides, to have made a splendid entrée 
therein, when her father, in common with many others, at a ruinous 


period, became a bankrupt! After satisfying his creditors, he re- 


I 
tired upon a small fortune, and, though ali the elegances of life 
were denied the the comforts still remained 

Poor Gertrude ! how sudden the reverse, how sad the change, to 
Thoue i! 


first she little 
situation could affect her happiness, and went about with alacnity 


n. 


her! 1 at dreamed this alteration in their 
arranging their simple dwelling, bitter were the mortifications which 
She knew she had many friends, firm and steadfast 
] Where 


deemed ; but, a! 
All among those who mingle in 


were to ensue 


ones, she 


as, they were not tried ones! 
in the hour of need? 
| 


nd 


were they 
les, breathing a moral atmosphere 
Can thought 


1 constant variety of scene are the 


the gavest most giddy cire 


which stifles all the nobler impulses of our nature 


intrude when excitement an 


highest arm and the avowed object of its votaries’ And Gertrude, 


she had not the power to minister to this love, this thirst for novelty 





She had naught to ofer but pure friendship, and that alone would 
ill-suffice to those who, to flee ennui and satiety, resort to a suc- 
cession of soulless pleasures, and thus trifle away a feverish, un- 
quiet, restless existence ; an existence much too short and too 


precious to waste idly. Yes, the sad truth must be told; Gertrude 


De Vere h 
} 


admiration and 


lost wealth, and with it vanished consideration, 


id 
“troops of friends”—friends, which, but the month 
{ric ndship and 
vy, now passed coldly by, with merely a faint 


before, delighted to honour her, gave the hand of 


' 
warm siniie of greet 


nod of ognition, and anon, with averted look or unmeaning 


stare. ‘Thus, though delicately nurtured and highly educated, fitted 


by both nature and education to be the ornament of any circle, was 
Gertrude De Vere cut off from that in which she was, as it were, 
| 


the * one sole diamond,” and, though in the heart of a city, was 
left to an almost unbroken solitude. 


Some of my readers may deem these but light causes for un- 


happiness. Let him remember his first disappointment or morti- 
fication, of whatsoever nature, and, philosopher as he may have 


become by the bitter lessons of experience, he will not deem it 


t a young, feeling, sensitive girl, should have felt slighted, 








humiliated, nay, bowed down to the very dust. Alas! how little 


! she anticipate being friendless, lone and deserted in the hour 
Yet 


r off dav by dav, * hke leaves in wintry weather,” 


:dversity so it was. The friends of the De Veres werc 


calls were 


becoming rare and more rare, invitations came few and far between 


Yet tr s this sudden reverse, to Gertrude, “a blessing in 
; ; . : 
disguise,”’ for thereby was she led to search for and find resources 
n her own mind, wells of deep sympathy, feeling and gratitude in 


her own heart, which, but for the kindly touch of adversity, might 


ever have remained sealed. Oh, adversity, what power is thine! 


sweet, indeed, may be thy uses! Like t 


e dew from heaven upen 











tae pare earth, thou descendest upon the heart of man, shut 

», dead 1, rendered obdurate and uw ympathizing from unva- 
rying sim —to revivify, to subdue, to expand. By degrees, 
aid «almost sensibly, Gertrude De Vere Xx} rienced content 
s ove r mind. She was now convinced life was given 
ier a liigher end, for a more ennobling pursuit, than a constant 
¢ e after that phantom—pleasure ; which recedes the farther as 
our pursuit is the more eager: for who does not know that the 


secret of calm, enduring happiness, lies within our own breasts? 
| 


Gertrude turned to books tor solace, for companions, for forget- 


fulness of those petty privations and hourly mortifications which 


ifered herself so keenly to feel. ‘The thirst for know- 





ledge which she had evinced from childhood, now failed her, and 

was iutisied. She was seized with an ardent desire to per- 

fect |! a respect growing and increas gv for intellectual 
ervent admiration for all that is great and good a 

eautiful in human character ; and felt a yearning aspiration to ap- 
roxumate, in some measure, to that which she so deeply reverenced 


Miss Catharine and Miss Sophia De Vere, more familiarly called 
Miss Kuttv and Miss Soy hy, were the maiden aunts of Gertrude, 
d had ; 
Now let me n 


colours, wrong the 


an lwavs been inmates of her father’s house 

wt by paimting these personages in too attractive 
sist unobtrusive vir- 
But let 
the reader too, remember, there are exceptions to all rules, and that 


in this instance, we paint from life 


erhood, whose quiet, gentle, 


tues, I, from my inmost heart, admire and appreciate. 
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Da = =e a 








Stiff, formal. and unapproachable in manners ; narrow-contracted, 


and prejudiced in mind ; priding themselves upon a long line of an- 
cestry, and above all, upon their immediate descent from a family 


which, during our revolutionary struggle, held allegiance to their | 


“king and country.” Will it be believed, that though daily and 
hourly proving the excellence of freedom, inhaling from their birth 
its blessed air, surrounded bv its institutions, and by a happy, inde- 
pendent and intelligent people—will it be believed, that not proud of 
a birthright which every American should glory in, the feeling which 
filled their breasts was far more nearly allied to that of shame! 

Adhering to a country which they had never seen, and in which 
in all probability they would have been friendless and unknown , 
revering its laws, its people, its customs—his British majesty, we 
verily believe, had not in his dominions two more loyal sulyects, 
than Miss Kitty and Miss Sophy De Vere. Not an American book 
was readable, no home-made habits wearable, and with the excep- 
tion of few families, no inhabitants companionable for them—ple- 
beians and parvenu, were epithets unsparingly and indiscriminately 
lavished. 

And yet were not our maiden sisters without redeeming quall- 
ties. These more repulsive and unamiable peculiarities, though 
they existed in an unbounded degree, and had grown with their 
their strength, in daily intercourse 





growta and strengthened w 
were seldom manifest, and they inspired esteem and even affection 
in those around them. For what being, however cold, however 
rigid, however exacting, may not, and does not, inspire these sen- 
timents in those to whom they are bound by natural ies? How 
many daily instances do we see of this, and how wisely ts it or- 
dained! Who wi!! not discover something to love in a parent, a 





brother or a sister? Some latent quality, some inherent virtue, 
unknown mayhap to common eye, yet plain and palpable to the eye 
of affection. 

Gertrude De Vere, in the absence of a mother’s care, which irre 


became the darling object of 





parable loss she had early met w: 
her aunt's pride, affection, and solicitude, and I doubt whether, had 
they fashioned her with their own hands, they had made her in one 
particular other than as she grew up to womanhood This same pride 
was the source of much discomfort to Gertrude, who, as we have 
before said, was becoming used to her new situation, and might 
have been happy in it, had not her aunts, in mistaken kindness, 
urged her more aud more into a society—the style, splendour, and 
lavish expenditnre of whose members she could in no degree cope 
with, and any effort to do so she felt would be to make her a slave 


to appearances, and liable to many mortifications. St 





h a sacrifice 
it were folly to make, inasmuch as she was now sure the end could 
in no wise enhance her happiness 

But Miss Catharine and Miss Sophia could il] endure to see their 
pride, their hope * buried,” as they expressed themselves. In vain, 
did Gertrude urge her decided preference to remain at home 


and many other such wise 


* Youth was the season for enjoyment, 


sayings, silenced Gertrude. ‘The gay season was at hand. Mrs 





—, the intimate friend of the De Vere’s, opened it with a fan- 


cy ball, and Gertrude was to attend, in the guise of a muse, which 


she had chosen, th win it she might be rather a spectator than 





participator in the yay scene 


Wisely did Gertrude choose : never was part | 


better chosen, or 
more exquisitely sustained. Verily, as she sat, with upturned look, 
counting the hours as they tardily went by, which were to intervene 
ere she could join the brilliant throng, methought I gazed upon 
poctry’s muse, Calliope, rather than Erato. ‘The white and flowing 


floating backward in wavy 





drapery about her—the shi 
lines from her brow, and gathered in bow-knot behind the beautiful 
head—the small lyre, on the golden strings of which her slender 
fingers fell hke moonbeams—the gemmed zone which encircled her 
form, beaming through the light drapery lke stars through fleecy 
clouds—the musing attitude—the whole air, so pure, so ethereal— 
she seemed the very imbodying of the spirit of poesy—as though 
her mind were a dwelling place for all loved remembrances and 
elevated thoughis 

At length the hour drew nigh which Fashion, arbitrary goddess ! 








fixed upon, with a total disregard to bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks, as the hour for assembling at a ball, or soirée. Gertrude 


soon found herself in the midst of the motley assemblage, threading 
her way with her cousin, Lioyd Lyndhurst, to the fair hostess, who, 
as Mary Stuart, looked **all a queen.” 

Now think not, gentle reader, t 
whom every grace met, she whose appearance, as we saw her that 


Gertrude De Vere, she in 





night, we have attempted to deseribe, but to which we have done 
but poor justice—think of her not as the evening star, the cynosure 
of all eyes—oh. no! thou dost not remember that merit, beauty, 
1 


grace, talent, wit, are discovered only in proportion as the alchy- 


' What are these without it? as the boat 





mist’s ore about 





the earth without a sun! as the lig ht hid under 


without a rudder 
a bushel! tisas the crowning light, shedding a double lustre 
over every grace, av, and conferring them where they exist not 


As of old, Midas turned al] he touched to gold, so gold, trans 


forming ugliness into beauty, insipidity mto wit and coarseness 
' 






ement, exerts a tenlola power 


The sudden stillness and thon the buzz of admiration which fol 


into refi 


ce (for who could choose but admire, as she 





lowed Gertrnde’s 


passed by, diffusing light almost by her extreme loveliness) soon 


died away. She sat apart, and, but for some kind aunt or younger 





sister, might have been utterly alone in that gay assemb! 


Te 





Ww it is not our purpose, lovely reader, to paint the “ mimick 





+ 
scene ;" doubtless thou hast many a time and oft graced such an 
one, mayhap as a demure young quakeress, demurer nun, as sweet 
Mistress Anna Page, or in any other guise thou listetb. Suffice u 


| to say, in this instance some of the characters were sustained well, have forgotten the lovely vale of Enna, and our blithe garlands, and 
_ others illy and the rest not at all. Weary and dispirited, Gertrade | pastoral songs, and the birthday gifts of Ceres?) When shall we be 
so happy again? Qh that fatal pomegranate !” 

“ Have done with your whining nonsense, Cyane,” eried the queen, 
angrily, “ or by my father Jupiter, and my mother Ceres, and my 
grandmother Vesta, I will send you to keep company with the trees 
and fountains, that they may reply to your wailing, if you so much 
; as name Sicily to me again!’ But when the favourite pressed more 
when she discovered a veiled refusal had been made to arequestO! closely to the side of her mistress, and looked up tenderly and tear- 
her friend to lead her forth to dance fully in her face, and dropped her eyes on the ground, as if afraid of 

From that hour was Gertrude De Vere a changed being. It was her displeasure, she put her arm round her aflectionately, and spoke 
one of those moments in which we feel we have gained the expe- more mildly. 
rience of a life-time. Pity took the place of mdignation. She “ Nay, good Cyane, take it not so to heart; come, thou shalt revel 
it with us, for kKnow’’—and she bent her lips te the maiden’s ear 


| was meditating her escape and looking round for her escort, when 
she heard her own name uttered in connexion with the next dance ; 
| the mystery was solved, when a young fop replied—* I never care 
| to remove wall-flowers into the noonday splendour when the shade 


’ 


becomes them so well.’ What were her feelings of mortification, 





soared far above the petty distinction which adventitious circum 
; stances can give, and spurned any other than that which was “a youth will join us to-night, whose beauty would make jealous out 
’ brother Apollo. He ts to be my cup-bearer.” 
Cyane once more dropped her eyes on the ground, and blushed ; 
but said not what she thought 
, “Shall I not equal the Olympian Juno? Tt is Admetus, king of 
be the passports to it, than wealth, fashion and superficial acquire Thessaly. whom the 3 this niskt conduct to mesesie. We 


ments. She sighed to think that the Christian graces had given will be magnificent, though my lord be in heaven. But the hour is 


founded on true merit. She longed to see the tone of society 
raised in her native and dearly-beloved city. She hoped the time 


was not far distant when virtue, talent and attainment might rather 





place to conventional forms; that charitv, candour and good-will come.” And she took out her gold repeater, which rang nine clear 
were wholly usurped by assumption, indifference and self-sutliciency. strokes. “ Atropos, my girl, you are dull to-night.” 


And Atropos lifted up her head with am 






icked asa brand from the burning, Gertrude De Vere lancholy emile. The 


thenceforward, with characteristick energy, devoted time and ta 


Thus, p! 


shears were half open 





Then a tumult was heard at the gates. They were shaken with 
long and loud clamour, and the sound of many vowwes, The palace 
slaves ran hither and thither, to find out the meaning of the eonfu- 


ly » of 


lents, mind and soul, to the acquirement of knowledge, seek i 





early and late, with umpassioned ardour—wedded wholly to tts 7 


suit, and loving it for itself alone—occasionally delighting the : 
4 2 a10n . ™ sion, and Cerberus set up a tnple vell, that might have frizhtened 


Rhadamanthus himself. The portals burst open with a thunderous 
select circle of friends, a bright example to them of the unernng  erash, and Pluto's out-riders entered heltor-skelter 


world with the productions of her pen—loved and appreciated by a 


results of persevering industry, a leadin y star to all young asp 


after fame, shining serenely and cloriously in its high split 





“ Whatis allthis?” ened Proserpina, forcing composure, as she sate 





L. upon her throne, beating ramdly her cushioned footstool with her 








little feet, with impatience at the unwonted disorder, “Is Tartarus 
let loose ?” 
MYTHOLOGICAL ROMANCES. ted andi 
hus horse, and kneeling on one knee at her august fect, “ only Pluto 
THE FATE OF ALCESTIS, is commne back.” 


vour hyuthness,”’ said a knight, throwing himself from 


“ Pacilis descensus Averni “* Pluto coming back !" exclanmed the queen; and she gave Cyane 
Sed revoca adum ; apineh that made the poor gwl's arm black and blue. “ What, in 
Sic labor—boc opus est Jove's name, is the matter?" 

Ir was twilight in the infernal remons. All was stillness in the “No matter at all, your majesty, but Nyeteus, one of his four 
Stygian palace, for Proserpina had not yet made her appearance from black studs, has cast a shoe, and our master has ordered him to 
the chamber where she usually retired after dinner, to indulye herself Lennos, that Vulcan may repair the dama But hore he comes.” 
ina siesta. Pluto had gone on a visit to Olympus, to complain of “Ab troant,” exclaumed Proserpina, throwiun: her mantle eracefully 
some new Esculapius, and the scarcity of fresh arrivals in his domi- back, and extending her white hand, for she deemed it prudent to 


nions; for it was a subject of lamentation throughout hell, that a full enact the deserted spous can naught but mischanee bring thee te 


month had elapsed without any trbute-money being paid to Charon, my side?) What muon wast thou but now m quest of, to usurp my 


for carrying souls across the Hateful Passage. ‘I Yd man hadthe place and honours, while 1 eount, im loneliness and sadnesa, the 
rheumatism from his long inactivity, and looked so ferocious that hours of thy absence!" And she averted her face, and covered her 
none, save his master, cared to speak to him; and even the sternly dark eves 

serene countenance of the monarch on his departure, wore so black Pluto's nature was stubborn, but he could never abide the sight of 
an expression that his attendants shrunk from his loo! I! { a woman's tears All he shed were tron; and there was something 


one without taking leave of his queen; in itwas whispercd that in the softness of liquid sorrow that melted his very soul, - So he ap 




















the royal pair were not on the best terms in the wo amattor not phed himself to soothe his ageneved wife; wiped her eyes with her 
so unfrequent as to excite much surprise, though the exact trath eould  eambnck handkeretef, and promised, on the honour of a king, never 
never be ascertained, none venturing te interfere im his m tv's do- to swerve from his affection to her 
mestick aflairs. The infernal courtiers were scattered here and ther “ Cheer up, my flower! we must have no sorrow on the anniver 
about the palace, some playing at dominoes, and smoking their pipes, sary of our wedding. Cheer up! Look, there is some one in Cha 
under the shadow of the huge cypresses thet hung ther mournful ron’s barge f"’ 
wreaths from the columns of the porticocs; others reading the news Proserpina started up in confusion, as the boat touched the hither 
paners by the expiring light, or stretched in hstless ease along the strand, and two figures appeared, marshalled by the sullen herdsman 
black marble benches. Three dark figures were pacing the long They landed, and one advaneed. It was a youth, of perfeet figure, 
gravel walks, wrapped in their cloaks, with their eyes fixed on the and a face that shamed the morning. As he stopped not to pay his 
ground. They had the place to themselves, for none cared to trouh! fare, Pluto's suspicions were excited 
the Eumenides, and they seemed too deeply absorbed for conversa “This is your solitude!” sai he to his lady we “Pray what 
tion. The only interruption to the silence was the heavy and conti- office 1s yon fair stripline, who, it seems, hod your previous warrant 
nuous waving of Cocytus, as his black waves rolled gloomily on, to. to pass, destined to fillim your household 
unite themselves with the vast channel of Acheron, and the distant Proserpina trembled, but she was too proud to show fear, and an- 
crackling heard from Phlegethon, as, occasionally, shoots of fame  swered boldly, “ my eup-bearer.” 
illumined the increasing darkness. Now and then, too, Cerberus, * Your cup-bearer, forsooth! You rust ape the deities of heaven 
who lay slumbering on the river-side, would lift up one of his three in all their follies and vices! Out upon you!” ered the monarch, as 
heads, and utter a low lazy growl at the sound of some fancied foot- he stamped his foot; the blow shook the foundations of hell and of 
step. Then he would shake his three pair of ears, and compose him- the earth; the udes ef ocean receded, and the inhabitants of Sicily 
self again to sleep. recorded another earthquake 

“You play me false,” said one of the gamesters, rising from his “Oh Pluto! a truce to your staff!’ gaily answered his wife, in a 
seat, “ and I will venture no more with you. Besidcs, itis too dark voice of musick that penetrated the recesses of Mrebu * Have done 
to distinguish the points.” with vour folly, and receive your visiter, Sec vou not itis Mereury 7’ 


1 





“ 


“ Nay, fnend,” returned the winner, “one stake more. IT will risk he black-hawed king had already perecived lis mistake, and felt 
ils to-night. There is a plague raging ashamed of lus violence, as the beautiful stranger approached. The 





ten to one we have new ar 

















in Thessaly.” wings attached to lis helmet and sandals, and the wings upon his 
“Whatofthat? Here we have been weeks, reflecting for lack of | wand ef gold entwined with emerald serpents, denoted the messenger 
employinent. What will the world come to? Aplague! Itdoes of Jove. The sword by which Argus fell was gort to hes side, and a 
little ood, when Jove sends an antipode toevery poison, The shears lyre hung neglected over his shoulders, half covered by his profusion 
of Atropos will rust for want of usage, and herself expire of ennu. of bright golden curls, His eye was clear and poeremy, and his step 
Look at the poor thing !”’ beht and swift as he drew mah the throm He howed gracefully to 
The figure he pointed out was sitting in a melancl« ur Pluto, kissed the fair hand of Proserpina, and hoped he found his 
der one of the pillars of the | throne. One hand supported kinswoman in good health 
her head, and the other hanwing neghgen r side, held the fatal * Apollo sends you this with his compliments,” said the youthful 
4 sors. The marble whiteness of t hi trangely contrasted = deity, presenting the queen a rose coloured note, perfumed and seated 
with her black robes. with red wax. ‘Then he turned to Pluto, an y Were soon deep in 
A sudden stir arwong the attendants, and Proserpima herself ap- the discussion of the politicks of heaven. ‘I und the goesip of 
ured. Her stately fiyure was enveloped in the imperial robes worn the court of Jove, excluded Proserpina and her confidant from their 
on state occasions, and a gorgeous crown was upon her head She attention 
moved with divin sty, attended, but not supported, by her fa “Lo, Cyane,” said her mistress, reddening with vexation, “ Apollo 
vourite handmaidens, and bemling a haughty glance upon tie awed has the insolence to propose me a st for Admetus! And the 
group before her, paused ere she ascended the seat of sovereignty Parcm, he says, have promised to excu prince's death, provided 
“ How now, Tyche! you have the charge of our palace; why are some voluntary victim can be found to fil bya plac They uink to 
not the lamps light 188 his wife upon me; but I will send her back to him —thatl will! 
“ So please your majesty, Tisiphone’s last draught of oil for the They might have asked my leave! Summon hither yon shivenng 
uses of Tartarus, exhausted our present store.” ghost. I would see who has had the courage to brave my presense 


“ The caitiff! Light the wax tapers, and trouble me no more with uncalled for.” 


thy presenee. Are we to receive company in darkness? Prepare Mercury stepped back, and beckoned his companion to the foot 


supper in the great hail. Be merry, little one, (to her favourite,) thou of the throne. Slowly and umuidly the shade approached, with face 
knowest to-night 1s the anniversary of my coronation concealed, gliding through the throng of attendants eager for a glance 
“ Alas! dear mistress,” said the maiden, putting her handkerchief at the new-comer. lt stopped at some distance from the Stygian 


to her eyes, “ is it not rather an occasion for mourmmg? Can you sovereigns. 
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“ Come nearer,” said the empress of the dead in a softer tone, “and | 
doff thy mantle.” 

The spirit obeyed, and the shroud falling, revealed a countenance 
and figure of transcendent loveliness. The face was passing pale, 
and the calm passionless eyes were unshadowed by thought or emo- 
tion ; nor moved the fair locks that hung from the clear temples with 
the breath from the colourless lips. It stood motionless, yet quivering, 
like the shadow of some beautiful statue seen in the trembling pool. 

“ Now by the helmet of the Cyclops,” exclaimed Pluto, gazing 
upon the vision, “it isa lovely one! Whom have you brought us, 
Mercury ?”’ 

“ It is the bride of Thessaly. She suffers in her husband's stead, 
who lives for having sheltered Phaebus,”’ answered Mercury, hesita- 
ting a little, for he was too much given to lying not to find difficulty 
in speaking the truth. 

“ Thessaly was a fool to part with her,’ 
pretty one, and shall fare bravely. Here, some 
She shall become one of us. 


’ said the god. “ Sheisa 
of you, give 
So, my love, 


That was 


her im 
charge to Eacus. you 
never told me it was a lady eup-bearer you expected ? 


quite a different affair. How could you sport with my fondness ? 
Fie—Proserpina !” 
“ And fie--Pluto! to frown upon one who shares thy throne, Vert 


ly, thou art quick to suspicion; whereas, in aught that concerned thy 
consort’s truth of speech 

Puller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 

That roots itself at ease on Lethe whart.* 

“T say amen to that,” said Mercury, who always took part with 
the ladies. “ Down, vile cur! I wish, good kinsman, you would 
teach this dog of yours better manners! Here he has daubed my 
court dress with the mud of the Acherusian fen. Was there ever 
such a coil! Down with you, fellow!” 

Cerberus burst into a yell of agony, and retreated toward his mas- 
ter, with his three heads stooped to the ground, and his immense 
bushy tail sweeping the floor behind him, his alarm 
A brawny figure was seen half way across the 


The cause of 
was soon apparent. 
river of hell, grasping Charon’s two oars, and urging the bark on- 
wards with incredible speed. The sullen old man was swearing 
most lustily at being compelled to play the part of an idle passenger 
in his own boat, which shot over the waters with such swiftness as 
to curl the sluggish wave, and leave a wake of foam. Tt touched the 
side; the figure leaped on shore; bestowed a hearty box upon the fer- 
ryman, and pursued by his execrations, approached the imperial pa- 
lace, and strode into the presence, 

“You are welcome,” said the queen, who was first to recover 
from her surprise. “ How goes on the earth?” 

“ Not quite well, your highness,” answered the son of Alemena, 
saluting Plato and the winged deity, “ else Thad not come hither to 
complain. How do you, my pretty Cyane ? 
seen your face.” 

“Tt is indeed long,” politely replied Pluto, 
you in the shades.” 

* And then my errand was no peaceful one. Be quiet, monster! 
(the hound had crouched for protection under the chairs, and was 
growling with fear and rage)—thou need'st not again dread the upper 
air. Earth had enough of thee on thy last visit. But to the pout; 
I come to ask a dear boon of your hizhnesses.”’ 

“What boon shall the mighty Aleides ask, that I will not grant!” 
cried the Stygian Juno. 

“ Trust my well known generosity,” said Pluto. 

“J thank your graces both,” answered Hercules, taking snuff; and 
will unfold my wishes. The youthful consort of Admetus has just 
passed into your dominions. Her lord, frantick at her loss, is almost 
expiring with grief; moved by the sight of his wo, I have sworn, by 
immortal Jove, to implore at your hands the lost Aleestis. Let me 
conduct her back to earth. 
great act of clemency, and make happy two faithful lovers by restor- 
ing them to each other. You hesitate; hear yet a word” 
whispered in the ear of his majesty, “ Do this, and I will send you 


Itus long since I havi 


* since we last greeted 


Seal your empire over the world by one 
and he 


Diomedes and his horses.’ 

Pluto and Proserpina looked at each other while the son of Alemena 
spoke. Imagesof felicity and blighted affection, and restored happiness 
swam before their faney. 
Enna, and her youthful compamons, and her shepherd lovers ; and 
the monarch thought of his bride mm her earthborn beauty, and her 
charming bashfulness, and his swift chariot, and the Cecropian cave 
As for Mercury, he was too well bred to interfere in a delicate matior 
So he turned on his heel, and whistled a tune. 


“ This must be looked into,” at length replied the king of Hades. 


The queen thought of the bright fields of 


© But it is no easy matter to reverse the decree of fate. Lo Ure mean- 
time, you must sup with us, my good lad. This, you know, is ow 


wedding day; and Proserpina has devised a little party, ane a dance 
and so forth, having bespoken Orpheus hunself for her fiddler. Se 





come along; give Madame your arm, Mereury, we will bo hapoy of 
your company ; but I see you are in haste, theretore will noi deca 
you from your ambrosia and your nectar on Olympus. Make my 


compliments to Jupiter and the ladies. Come on, Alcules.” 


Thrice had the hours on the Thessalian plain measured the west- 
ering sun; the growing shade upon the dial’s chanmng plate in vain 
had warned the shepherd; matron, yout! 
sire poured from the city’s breast where every toil for a brie? space 
had rest. They came to pay the last funeral rite to their lost queen. 
Upon the bier she lay, lovely in death ; her 
than e’er the royal rose, Along the way that led to Pluto's temple 
on the ground were scattered cypress boughs; and far arownd i'r 
Within th 
bulls; their brows with eypress 





and maid and gray-hared 


shrouded face more white 


hands of pious friends strewed sacred buds. hallowed 
fane the victims stood, three sabk 
crowned, and adianthus, and the datlodil, mingling their 
and sad perfume saere d to bim whe rules bevond the tomb. 

Thrice had the priest invoked the sacred name, and thrice returned 
the flame of sacrifice that burnt before the shrine. Then lifting hich 
the knife, “This hand of mine,” he ened, “dread Pluto, that devotes 


! 
Thocest dues 


* As the greatest authors have been, at one time or another, convicted of 
lagiarism, our readers must not be surprised at the discovery of this source 
of the words of Shakspeare. Where could “ the buried majesty of Den- 
mark” learn such language, save among the other * secrets of lus prison- 
house '” 


to thee this offering, (oh accepted may it be !) was never stained with 
crime! So thou receive the sacrifice! Immortal Proserpine! In 
thy rich mercy to the lost one give a glorious doom in the Elysian 
plains! And grant where now keen anguish only reigns in our Ad- 
metus’ breast, the peace divine of pious resignation may abide, serene 
as hers who for her consort died !” 

He ended, and the weeping train came nigh; with sighs suppressed 
in vain the hoary Pheres, and Clymene with her sad veiled brow, 
were Bereaved Admetus, lifting toward the sky his clasped 
beseeching hands ; with sympathizing wo a band of pious youths their 
king surround, with flowing locks, and eyes that seek the greund. 

“Lo!” cried the priest; “is there not one of all who silent stand 
by this untimely pall, to tell her praises who thus cold 
bride of death!” With kindling eyes, a 
forth ; grasping the rural lyre, to sing; with trembling lips and heart 
on fire. 

** Gracious Apollo T inveke; and thee, first of the Nine, renowned 
Calhope! 
the swans, with crest of glancing light, that yet beside the Heliconi- 
an spring arch the proud neck, and curve the sounding wing. Assist 
my strain; for now I boldly sing of worth might ask its musick, were 
my tongue hallowed as his with whom Olympus rung 

“ And, Pheres, chide not thou my humble strain, nor, prince, 


seen. 





Vv lie s the 


he said. youth stepped 


who sitt’st in splendour on the mountain height where soar 


of 
minstrel vanity, complain, if with those virtues I would twine my 
which to the daughter and the bride belong. Noble she 
Cyprian queen, of 
charms renowned, mght know surpassed her own. Why, Parew, 
why doomed ye such matchless loveliness to die?) Did Pluto claim 
from earth another bride? or would the queen of shades in envy hide 
For never yet hath he whose oar doth 


song was, 


and pure! with beauty crowned such as the 


such beauty from the world? 
rule the Stygian tide, 

“ Why did the seythe of death strike down the flower scarce open- 
ed to the sun? Age hath its hour to fade and fall; the bleak north 
wind doth spare the gentle stalk to sweep in ruin bare the mountain 
The tender vine sees not its blossoms ere their fruit 


on lus bleak shores, so fair a spirit met! 


cresting oak. 
decline; nor doth their mother earth untimely mourn the blighted 
buds her genial breast hath borne to Couldst 
thou not, O Death! have won some elder prey whose failing breath 
might have redeemed thy victim ? 

* Lo! how wail her babes their mother lost! the youthful train of 
matrons ask her, and the sylvan vale whose haunt she loved, and the 
luxuriant plain. Ye, who adored her breathe the last fond sigh o'er her 
Sua, veil thy splen 


adden summer. 





fair corpse! Clouds, weep your tributes here ! 
dours. 


“ Hide the pale cold face forever from the gaze of her lord, and re- 


Pitying winds, reply ! sweep a sad requicm o'er Aleestis’ bier. 


move the corse into the temple. Let her be entombed in holy ground, 


Follow her, comrades, and chant with me the solemn death song. 
Let the virtues of the lost one be the theme of tie last lay her parucg 


spurt hears,” 
cnorus.* 
Daughter of Pelias' joyful be thy home 
Glorious thy lot in Pluto’s realm of gloom, 
Thou dwetier in a cold and suntess dome ' 
The dack-hatred god who makes the living mourn, 
And ine, the oarsiman of tuat dreary tide, 
Of all Basca’s daughiers know tuee tor the pride, 
His vark o'er Acveronuan waves hath borne! 
Po 


Seven sin 





ts shall praise thee on the mountain lvre 
‘ snd choral hymns, ta lLones of fire, 
I rom countless minstrels shall thy mame mspire ! 
In Soaria, When the Carnean month returus, 
Wiat time in heaven the full-orbed moon doth reign ; 
In happy Athers—such the lofty suai 
how parting teav' st for souls where ¢ 








‘nins burns 





Oh! would the power were mine to bring thee forth 
Fiom Sivaian caves io bless the abodes of earth— 
From black Cocycus of tifernal bir, 
With miginy oar across Hell's ide to sweep! 
For tuou, tuost loved of woman' thou alone 
For tay lov’s farting lite bast crvea dune own— 
Redeemiag Lius wis splil trom tne aeep 
Li ess the errih upon thy vietvous breast! 
Else ily vs scorn, and Heavea deoy iim rest! 
Thou, when dis sie, Wii age anu sorow white, 
His jiwoary mothe i oblige meh ce we, 
Retuse wit Vite ‘ heh son lo save 
Huet soa. of yousutul vears cle sole delight 
In vouvt's scesh prime, in beauty’s sunny bloom, 
Tov. s¢ eve » ano jder’s doom, 
Hhas iss e darkson ils he tomb! 
So was se. ¥ ods, on me mw! 
Thos ba vere ss nae o ‘s ude, 
Me e measure of my ys sion e, 
i wee ke vs e, une ed ee y wo! 

Hath a new mormne cawned? Who is't comes nich, rivalling 
Avrora, davazhter of the skv ?) A form of strength forth from i 
temole eete toads a volod fare ene vw Acmetus’ sides “ Receive 
bounty or roloatime Fave, Proserpine s aii, a new and lovely briv 
One lool oF scorn---emocior---sho is known ! Aleestis! Jiwshe! 
iv fovea moeowna! 

You mignt heve thankog me for my trouble, Admetus,” said 
Horculos. Southern Literary Journa 
HUMOROUS SKETCILES, 

REASON IN DUFLLING. 

A covwrry benker, vweho nronerty dependod cloeAyv on his own 

riions, had a vieleai d on polucks with a ceraen cantaia of 

en hund year, who belonged to the handsomesi pheeton and 
nai chathad evor beea scence pleco. Tho cso. aren na rae 
knock-you-cown si vd dieplaved his ignorance to tie highest ad- 
vant The banker Kept his temper for a long while, tll the m 
wr of the Olver became so msolent aad overbeorme, and his aren 
ments so consoqroentolly meonsea vial wh mH banker co 
stand it no longer, and called hima b , ool. The captain 
heme much tie ssrencer man, was abe yuse personal violence, but 
these who w ut interfered, irom a general feeling that th 
epithet exacaly Wlustrated the fact. 

Next morning the banker r ved a challenge, written ina light 


ningdike haac, upon thunder-coloured paper, and sealed with red ¢ 
* We trust the: t Eu 
in his tragedy of * Aicestis,” wluich we have ven lured .o iransiace, above. 


sol cs WwW I US. use of the « 


black wax. It was far from being legible, but as it smelt strong of 
powder, there was no misunderstanding it. So the banker buttoned 
up his coat, and went straightway to the captain. 

“an,” Tam not at all ashamed to confess myself wrong 
in using the expression which has given you offence, and Iam come 
“You must meet me all the same, sir,” replied 
the captain: “ had I knocked you down at the moment, an apology 
might now have been accepted; but, as I was prevented, it comes 
too late. 
affairs.” 


“ 


said he, 


to apologize for it.” 


Name your time and place, and go home and settle your 


The banker considered awhile. “ Very well, sir,” if it must be so, 
in the large field north of the 


town with one friend and two pistols !’—* Enough, sir,” said the 


meet me to-morrow at two o'clock : 


captain, and they parted. 


The parties met as agreed. The captain was accompanied by the 


senior mayor of the regiment—a man old enough to have known 
better—and the banker by a gentlemen attired in rusty black, of the 


equivocal profession, who on this oecasion was his second, As they 
approached, the major suddenly stepped before his principal and ad- 
dressed the banker's second in a hasty, though very gentlemanly 

‘ Sir,” meaning of this?) It was 


perfectly understood between the parties that pistols were to be the 


tones saul he, “ what ean be the 
weapons employed upon this occasion, and you have brought a 
blunderbuss under your arm!’—* I beg your pardon, major,” rejoin- 
d the other, drawing it forth, “ it is a telescope.” 

The mayor was ready to laugh at his mistake, but suddenly cheek- 
ed himself: “ T sincerely trust, sir, that this is not meant as an in- 
expl words.’ Hereat the banker stepped 

informed the major of his previous and present readiness to 
and assured him and his principal that no sort of offence 
The apology was 


sult: un yourself in few 
iorward 
apolowize 
was mneenced. and that he was anxious to explain. 
declined, and the explanation demanded 


“In the first place,” said the banker, “I earnestly beg that you, 
captain, will condescend to look through this telescope ?” 

“fo sir! ejaculated the captain. “ Gracious heavens!” exclaim- 
ed the mayor, adjusting his sword-knot, “ what informality!” 


“ 


Jt is most seniovs and important to the question,” interrupted the 
“T request, then,” said the banker, “ that you, 
major, will so far obli: I assure you that I cannot give the 
captain the satisfaction he demands unless this be complied with, and 
I put it to your feelings, as a gentleman and officer, if there is any 


banker's second. 


offence in the request.’ 
“ Nay, sir,’ said the major, with an air of courteous remonstrance, 
at present, discover any distinct offence—but what a 
“ Here, sir—only an instant— 
Where?” said the major, and, careless- 

ve to the tek scope. 
, “Tt see a very fine woman, walking about a 
hack of a house, with a little trot of a child in one 
an’ two otvers preakine round her: but what is this to the 
as sake !’—* Everything,” responded the banker, 
with) a serious and severe face. “That lady is my wifte—those child- 
ren are mine and hers—and we are all mutually attached.”’"—“ But 
said the captain, extending both hands, like a 
” said the 


I do nol 
breach of all customary forms! 


in that civection f° 


pnoliod bis 


Eead !’ 


orass-piol ay tive 


' 
there 
ly 
said n 
hand 


purpose, for heavy 


whet is this to me 
fre “ You should have thought of all this before, 
major rather gravely, for he himself was a family man. 

said the banker, addressing the 
no wife or children 


suvyiag that you have no wie or children ? 


moan, 


© T know to 1s nowing to you, sir,” 


I believe Lam correct in 
Now, then, Lask, do we 


Captain, “as you pay 


moet voon equal terms 2” 
Why, no 


sir, the reflection comes too late 


certainly not,” interrupted the major; “ but you see, 


the informality of this diseussion— 


here, upon tae very ground and he took a 


is really quite—qnite’ 
larg 

* T warned you, sir, 
tain reprocchielly, and with all the rapid 
© True,” red the | 


many-saifling puch of soutl to fill up the simile. 
to settle all your atlairs!” exclaimed the cap- 


tv of a sudden bright 


towel. anew manker, * but I could not settle my 
wie and children—U have settled everything else!" His second 
now veatvred to observe, that as the majer had admitted the terms 


pen Which Lue OOPOAeHt pares met were very unequal, and as the 


coptain had declered his opnoeen’s wife and children to be * nothing 
io fem,” be, the second, | to state his opinion, that the terms 
svould be made equal, or as near as possible, before the commence 
meni of e #! hostilities; and this could be effected in no other way 
then by placa his mena’s wife and childrea in such a position as to 
he * Son ung’ io the eapima? 

I eeant,” said the major, © there’s reason, and all that sort of 
hiay. m vit vou sav. Ther also justice and honour in it, 
ayo hermes ime Danker. “ Truc, sur, true; but how in the 
Howto oF doy sittoh ‘ |? 

Notiog loomod the little gentleman in rusty black ; 
‘Vo ME Oe eapia has aa iadepeadcat income of fifteen hun 
il ’ habe 1! no canny my read 9 ms woperty, to be 
on ret tr ’ r° denonds aiaealy vooe his owa exortions, and he 
hes aw aoe ihe cle n Now Wf ieee nun should shoot him, 

ove rrmvhke over i } eer io ats family, and thus the 
Ho < wo mono oF ' ri 

Pi 7 or out on ad siion av i itv banker. 

Vac mejor tooled + seu god puzzlod; cae exptain all astonish- 
meat! 

il wo oaly } og down your phaeton?” rejoined the 
yn e aro \ 

Oh sirfait y " 1!” ejacvlaved the captain, reddenin up to 
{ 

But sin I is west irregular proceeding,” said 
the m | s ne rit now, as I « rot withdraw my 

! 1 fi V'tuome an exe in of snots 

1 ' no yysorved the banter calmiv; © this gentle 
manes my atliorney Wa i! moe we the sa mrson 
’ ion. a pareameat, 5 y tilled up, anu wanting nothin 
’ - iat ros 

j capiam and the major exchanged looks of perplexed rave 
Voo absoraiiv ov Ups proce ne! exclaimed the captain put 
down my practon ta 1; a preity joke! “An attorney acung 
provessions'!ly instead of backing bis man!’ muttered the major, and 


they both walked to and fro in high mood, adjusting their collars. 
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“ Major,” said the attorney with sarcastick composure, “ my client 
is a good client; he must not be lost so easily. I would far rather 
see both of you shot while acting professionally.” 

At this the major pansed, excessively irritated, fixing his eve upon 
the attorney ; and if he had been a man of any “ mark or likelihood,” 
that is to say, if he had possessed a fine portly body, a handsome 
black coat, an imposing air, and a strong voice, the major would cer- 
tainly have called him out that instant. 

“Permit me to ask you, major,” said our country banker, “ whether 
I may not justly consider it as sometiting more than a merely * ab- 
surd proceeding,’ * a capiial joke, to be pat dows, and leave my wit 
and children in penury ? Give me leave to add, that Lam perfectly 
aware the captain is a rare shot, and has snuffed many a candle with- 
out putting it out —~which latter circumstance might not be s itable 
to my case. In what I ask there is nothing unjust; hut everything 
that is equal and fair, as far as worldly matters ere concerned. Nay, 
Ihave still the worst of it, inasmuch as my life may de said to be pitted 
against a phaeton and pair! Again, gentlemen; if LD srould be hulled, 
my wife and children will absolutely need the money; but ul T kill 
the captain, his property is absolutely of no sort of use to hin, after 
his funeral expenses are paid! Nor is the proposi:ion without prece- 
dent—many a noble precedent, 1 am aappy to sey, for tHe credit of 
human nature. Upon these occasions, some men of redioed honour 
and high courage have thought they could never do enon. When 
Best shot Lord Camelford, his lordship, en his death-bed, left his 
antagonist, who was in so-so circumstances, a handsome jreome, 


h aa act of 





rejoicing, no doubt, that he lived long eneazh to do suc 
magnanimity and finished honour. } never fired at man or mark in 
my life. Iam sure to be shot.” 

“Oh, but! yes. but!—you, sir—I, sir,” ejaculated the captain. 
© Really, captain,” said the major, biting his lips, “ I begin to think, 
that as men of finished honour, we must accede to the proposal.” 

The banker now flatly refuse to fight on any other terms, puiting 
it direetly to the major as the most refined point of ducting honour 
that could be manifested on the occasion, till the two officers, vongh 
excessively provoked and annoyed, could no tonger teruse thew con- 
sent. The parchment was handed to trem by the actorney. who 
saw it properly signed, and the principals took their stand at fifteen 
paces distance. 

The banker had the first fire. Not wishing to be bamstiod his 
country, or get into prison, or any other serape about so foolish a 
business, we may be sure he took care to aun at no edyect, and away 
flew his ball, like a huimming-bird, over the fields. 

“ Now!” ejaculated the major, in a quick under-vo%2— nis face 
reddening, his lips protruding with excieneni, is evebrovws drawn 
close down, and his eye glisiening and growing smell and narrow 


jow you've got him ¥ 





with the sense of a keen aim 

“Got him!” stammered the cantain—his faee turning blue, his 
mouth opening, his jaw felling, hia eyebrows uplifted, aud his eyes 
becoming large, round, and vacant, with the full sense of a feariul 
dilemma—“ Got hun—lut hin! put down my pia—-pay sive hundred 
a-year for being called a bullei-yeaded fool, and so prove at Will 
you pay the money uw ET hit him? 

Of course the captain missed his opponent, though, by the by, he 
was very near killing the lawyer, who had forgotten (o lave a site 
lar agreement jor himself in case of accents. 





NOTICES OF SCIENTIFICK ASSOCIATIONS, 


THE MECHANICKS’ INSTITUTE, 


Tue course of lectures now delivering at the lecture-room of the 
Lyceum of Natural tlisiory, Broadway, are um oumnocly aitrac ive 
The encouragement whech has been given to tiem ts creduable vo 


New-York. ‘There are few instiiutons, if any, which vave logher 
, 


claims on publick approbacion, than that which has given occasion Lo 


nated «a course 


these discourses The Mechanichs’ los.ince o 





of lectures va navural philosophy and chemstry, deliwered ov Protes- 


sor John Steele, in 1830, and ebour that ime consisced oF only 


forty-hve members Siece which, 1 has added neariy ulween bun. 
dred names to tis catalogue. This facet speaks volumes ta flavour 
of the exer rons O& tis hemive4nrs, aud of woe seerit witch is kk among 
mechanicks. to elevate and dignity thee calling by promo ung, as 
thev are able to do, the arts and scrences, and Uereby addreg vo the 
stock of general know ledue Among a large body of mee hamieks. 
there must always be men of orginal, raventive genios, who, frou that 


diffidence which 's so common to fine spits, are kept i ihe back 
ground, or who cheese to remain ul known, satished with the con 
sciouspess of supe crornty. Bui. in every soch case, ihe world ts 
robbed of iis rights. Genres belongs to manking, and it is the duty 
of the more adventurous to bring out men oF relring mer, and 
show their creations to the p bhick Such is ove of the leading ob. 
jects of the Mechameks’ Institute, and we have reason io believe chat 
it has been successtul Uv bringing men of talenes loge der, «hore 
naturally arses an atiersiion of mrellect, wleeh cauno. ‘al 10 eben 
the latent heat from minds which, to an ordinary observer, on 
destitute of fire, and to stimulace ihe mert to action. Many valua- 
ble facts, which would otherwise be lost, are im Us wav seed 
upon, and by some master-mind generalized into new ermerples 
Thus the tendency of associations of this sort is io enlarge tie 
boundaries of serence We co noi know whether it is Ue pracucé 
of the members of this society, or of any ober, to Communimate to 


their body the observations which they have mede im narure: but 
it ought tu be one of their prowary objecis to procure Gas kind oO: 
Information and it ought to be enpormned on the mea such 





associations to linpart their Observavuons tree lv ; and, moreover, to 
pay more attention to the consideration of Hide things, and not to 
pass them by neglected. We have no doubt, that every day there 
is something seen in nature, so simple as to escape attention, which, 
if rightly viewed, wo 
ence : and that many things are seen which involve the mosi im- 
portant principles, exciting surprise for a moment, but then sutiered 


to pass into oblivion, perhaps not to be noneced again for a eeniury. 





add immensely to the accumulavion of sci- 





Publick discourses on scienftiick subjects oiten turn the atten- 
tion of men to branches of study for which they, for the tirst time 
feel an aptitude. A lecture on the Argand lamp, might develop a 
superiour genius. It is gratifying, therefore, to find m this ey a 
growing taste for these things. It shows a healthy tone of feeling, 
a@ proper spirit of inquiry, and must result beneficially. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED. 


By ©. S. and L. N. Fowler, assisted by S. Kirkham 


Tis is the title of a book just published by the authors, the 
first-named of which have distinguished themselves by their skull 
in applying the principles of phrenology to practice ; and the last, 
by his works on English grammar and clocution; and, if we augur 
aright, the fame of neither will suffer by the circulation of the work 
now betore us 

Hitherio the claims of this science have been variously esti- 
mated, both in this country and in Europe; but not unfrequently 
have they been received with that cold suspicion and that ungene- 
rous ridicule which are too commonly awarded to new systems and 
vew doctrines before they have become sulhiciently established and 
popular io receive the sanction of the learned We rejoice that 
we live in an age and m a country in which the lights of scrence 
and discovery can no longer be extinguished by the foul breath of 
supersution and bigotry, nor the advocates of truth trampled im the 
dust by the daring foot of despotism. It is under the influence of 
such feelings as these—feelings to which, we trust, that even our 
enemies can justly aoply no severer epithet than that of lide, al— 
that we have been disposed io take the lead of some of our neiwh- 
bours ip treating the suljece of phrenology with all due deference, 
and in looking at is clams to contidence and respect, with candid 
attention: and we are Happy to have itn our power io state, that 
a perusal of the volume before as has not a little increased our 
respect for ihe scrence. Indeed, we do not well see how one can 
peruse the cool, inductive aud closely-logical arguments in support 
of the truth of phrenology, which are presented in ihe first part of 
this work, and afierward ireat the subject lightly. Uf we do not 
greatly misyudge, these arguments are conducted in a very fair and 
somewhat masterly manner, and present many ¢ onclusions in flavour 
of the truth of ihe screrce, winch i will be extremely ditheult, of 
nor mipossible, ior tts OpHoPcnts to overihrow or resist, and Wale h, 
i short. are worthy of their most serious consideration. 

But the principal arguments, as well as the principal merits, of 
the work, are contained im the second and more lnghly orignal 
part of the bookh—in wilich part the subject ts opened up in a new 
light and treated w a more usetul and practical manner—much 
more so, we believe, Gian by its great founders, Gall aad Sparzhemm 
and, what we lke most im the book ts, that tts arguments and prin- 
ciples have a strictly moral tendency We look upon the work, in 
short, as a desideratum in ihe study of phrenology, and as one that 
does cred wo the scieniilick talent of our country In setting 
jorth its peculiar characteristicks, however, to any analysis of its 
design and merits which we might give, we preter letting the 


authors speak ivr themselves, by quoting from their preface 














“Offa sulyects in patlosophy, that which pertains to the mind of man, 
S nd ne \ © nos we sil sft Le wo tant LVery discovery, there 

e, ets hope lecilsy-ekolocd region—every fresh tay o thy Cast upon 
hus «¢ lotbues “ s oil (ndtiog Wh Joy US Overy VoLary Of sé oe al 
by every Lae Oo can Tis .ourme ts not cesirae 1 to supe “ee va 
uavle w nes of Ds. Gall, Sourziveun, and Mi. Combe, 1 aoes ss 

we y ‘ mh does lay claim lo menyt portant tap orem nts 
t wo Pov Tirese Consist mainty ta poese i” ae new 
ed (4s be authess Conce;ve) uselul Views upon Lie sulyect. in 

Tha tha “ cS Grd Live cose ah) Guservallons and successiul ex 
‘ t s,% hse se as NeW pPlools Of vate mhott scence a stra 

. s pine es andu hy | mn ser ‘ry ay ss dem ren > 1 
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vements, however, Ww ve tnoee Clearly unde:slood by giv 4 cle 
hme’ cal sia i i ot ther 
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of Phrenoiegyt . ect ve Salesfied the At . ‘ 
viction truth » ' mice of the science, isevert fore ‘ 
noon we s of men, it w be, not se much by reasoning upon the sulyect, 
as by & pre “diary dion of ts pronceples Vhat do the common peoy 
or even SCION UINCK sea. e® aoout the arguments adduced tn support of any 
new sulvect or sc lence Ie e they will believe im it, or even disten tor, 


chev must see its trath prectwally demonstrated. Indeed, the worid will never 


bebeve, either In anv new mechanical lavenion or improvement, orin any 
proposed discovery, fowever reasonalle or asefui it may be, until they seer 
it fully and fairly tested by actual experrment. In their phrenological expen- 
ments in describing character, the authors seldom fail to convince nearly all 





who witness them, both of the truth of the science and of its practical utility ; 
and, by gaining converts, it gains advocates, students, and admirers, becomes 
known, and its usefulness is thus disseminated The importance of this ma- 
nual as & practical treatise, may be inferred from the fact, that it will enable 
any individual, by having the relative size of his phrenological organs cor- 
rectly marked upon the Chart which accompanies tt, to read from the differ- 











ent 5 of the book to which the Chart will refer him, a most beautiful and 
accura nalysis of Ars on mind—a correct delineation of his own charac- 
ter and talents, and a perfect classification of all his mental operations, and 
thas enable hun to judge experimentally ot the truth of the science 

“6. The moe! and theological bearme of the science is one of the most 
Important points Connected with tt, and is presented in the latter part of this 
work, and aiscussed in such & manner, it ts beleved, as to wipe out the dis- 
grace/ul stig ofore cast upon Phrenology by branding It as a science 
whose doctrines lead to wt fvtaliam, and se forth. The authors trust 





that they have entirely secre 





off trom it this moral fungus, and clearly 


shown, that, so far from tts bem a degutemate shoot springing naturally from 
the phrenological stock, itis a vile and banefal exotick, wholly engendered 
in the minds of mmeral, miscunded, and designing men: and thus, by clear- 
ne the shirts of Phren ¥ from every thing impure, anti-christian, and un- 


holy, they trust they have rendered an acceptable service both to the cause 
of science and of pure morality and true relion.” 


Upon the whole, in the department of science upon which it 
treats, we consider this a very clever book, and one that will prove 
highly useful, not only to the phrenologieal amateur, but also to 
every honest inquirer after truth, We therefore take pleasure in 
recommending it to the publick, and especially to those who have 
heretolore been disposed to scoll at the science, or treat it as 
clhimerical or unumportant. ‘The Messrs. Fowler are yet young 
men, but the skill they have acquired im applying the principles of 
their favourite scrence to the living head, and im thus revealing the 
real character and talents of the mdividuals whom they “ examine,” 
aud, more especially, the strong impressions they have already 
made upon the minds of the Amencan publick in favour of phre- 
nology, certainly do great credit to their talents and enterprise 

As for Mr. Kirkham, all we have to say is, that an author who 
has made one book Which sells to an enlightened community at the 
rate of fiffy thousand « Opies a-vear, is lov well Known to need any 
hymns of praise from us, and is not jound embarked in the science 
ol plore nology without some good reason for ut Messrs. Fowlers’ 


rooms are in Clinton Hall 


THE EARTH. —BY ROBERT MUDIF 
Messrs. Carev, Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have lately 
published a very useful and imieresiing work with the above title 
It does not profess to be a detailed description of the earth ; of this 
the linits of the book would not have admitted ; but ut comprises, 
a small compass, the substance of many volumes. The author says— 


[have acmpted to give as clear and comprehensive a view as possible 





of ihe caith, consider ss a Whole, having equal regard te the causes or 
agencies Which produce the more general terrestrial phenomena, and to the 
littags ln Which, aod the places Where, these phenomena present them 
selves I ws purpose | have test @ pied to show the great practical 
Vathages Wlich are derived from a proper knowledge of the earth, and 
he characte:s and polavions of the several seas aed lands of which its sar 
lace is co “ I have neat attempted to show the great assistance 
wi 1 we © trom & really good map of the world, in learning those de- 
tatis tha " ‘ i nw ithe more argumentative and mierential 
part of the se «tts touneed., Having dene so, [have cast a elance over 
the valious lanue and the seas by which they are separated ; pomting out 
the ceueral character of wh ot the ereat watural divisiows of the land, 
4 haste : W ilese work together tn bringing about all hat occurs by 
natural causes ‘Tots ool done, Ihave given seme account of the agents 
msioue Wiikeh are « fl lnfidenval tn producing torrestnal ple 
home na I heed not appre any one Whots acquamted with the subject, 
‘ ‘ ‘ sthe sun, aed the grand instruments are the aw of 
t at eve nm the weler of tue sea, which distribute the solar action 
over the surtace « © ear wing a state of things se very different 
m wl “ di te of the vi the waters were as locally chained by 
iVitation as the more s i parts of the giobe.” 


We extract the following interesting passage, which will show 
our authors manner of treating tamilar subjects 50 as to pive them 


the freshness of originality. Mr. Mudie excels in this happy faculty 











* IL is repesss cle to wiew the three subyects on which we have remarked 
in this sec ne er ie own nelare or i clr connexion and adapta- 
lion Wiihe " er, Wille eine strck with the estonmshing display of 
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| e \ wotks for ou to the whole earth, not 
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us ‘ ‘ eve ‘ i of mom with the revue, and 
swee ef ' ‘ Lin Witteh If bs roete to the sea, Hut 
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es met to the f s, and the interpreter to the fuman eye of all the 

wonders of iis Ww hil 





This book has all the exceliencies of Mr. Mudie’s previous pub- 
lications, * The Heavens,” “ The Sea,” “ The Air,” etc. The 
author has certainly done more than any individual of the day, to 
inspire men with an erdent love of nature and a desire to study her 
works—the only study, after all, which brings true knowledge. 
We recommend the book onder notice, as one equally calculated 


to interest and improve the young and the old. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


THE EVENING BELL—A DUET. 
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Hark?! the peal - ing, Soft - ly steal - ing, Eve-ning bell, Sweet-lty ec-ho’d Down the _ dell. 























































































Eve-ning bell, Sweet-ly ec-ho'd Down the deil. 





steal - ing, 
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peal - ing, Soft - ly 
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Hark! 
































































3d—Day is sleeping, 4th—Grove and mountain, 7 5th—Happy hour, 
Flowers are weeping j Flood and fountain | May thy power 
Silvery bell? ! Tears of dew; Faintly gleam _Fill my breast; 
Swe y telling Stars are peeping, In the raddy i Each wild passion 
Day's farewell. | Ever true. Sunset stream. | Soothe to rest. 





LEGENDS OF THE ¥ The following details respecting the rose Oratorito.—An agreeable selection of sacred musick was given on 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 









The ** Ode to Norway” has many good points hut is, on the whole, inadmissthle.— are tiken from a very able and scientifick work, now in sein oly ub- Sunday evening week at St. Jos t i's church, corner of Barrow-street 
ae Poatical R mins pombe: = th +e anion ‘4 nameless dreamy sketch of , ‘cation, ¢ ntitled Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum :—** The Romans || and Sixth Avenue, in aid of the Cat k Orphan Asvlum, one of the 
old bachelors 1s too unfir 1; the author, we are of opinion, might do some- were fond of roses. Cleopatra received Antony at one of her ban- |] most praiseworthy charities mm this city, The principal performers 
thing in that way very passable,—* A Canad parchoghaparis quets in an apartment covered with rose-leaves to a considerable |] were Mr., Mrs. and Miss Watson,’ Mrs. Conduit, Mr. Edwin, Mr. Hay- 





which ww not ez 








“A Reminiscence” too lone for an article of the ; ; hat 
acodinaly saa I'ne Lover's Soliloquy” must hare e refusal—*The | depth; Antony himself, when dying, begged to have roses scat- || don, and Mr. Aupick, who all acquitted themselves with their usual 
‘ ) ’ oo» 7 7 ho . er ‘ '" mus f TT ! } ‘ « ’ . ‘ ‘ } 
Maid of Ch y's Hea me assure the author, ws very fauits r og? a : not tered on bis tomb. The Roman generals who had achieved any re- , and tothe great benefit of the cause in which they were en- 
be offended uf + ririse Aim to quit crying after the muses. he : ourner =, i ae } = en P ? 28. | T 5 ail ’ he ® - r, " 
ts respectfully declined. —" Our Hearth” was put aside on re-consideration markavie victory, were permitted to have roses sculptured on ther} rage he chapel, which, by the way, is one of neatest in this coun- 
It is gross affectation to write a bed shiclis. Rosewater was the favourite perfume of the Roman ladies, || try, was well filled, and it was gratifying to perceive that christians of 


One word to all our correspondents 
hand when one Can wr grhly The ohiect of writing ts, that it may be 
that might, tf 





e and the most luxurious even used it in their baths. Inthe east the ross every denomination constituted the assembly. 






































| 
read. > fake up an hour's time in deciphering an articte . : poe A | 
, » v's ” 7 I “ I $ t it ! 1 wts i *D ent ne uwht- - > ! 
property written, be rea lin fi ae, and ar upy ¢ : 1po mgr A time vt has always eu a favourite with the poet They re present the night | DEAFNESS NO EXCUSE A Boston journal says, that at a late term 
the same way, 1s monstrous me is money f our contrivutors feel no pity ingale as s ing for its love, and many beautiful verses are derived the cour { r les _ ’ . : 
for us, they must have s me consideration for the printers. We shall, therefore, Gama : = ‘ ae ; ted P i || of the court of common pleas at Exeter, N. H., Miss Ann Stevens re- 
veject every article, henceforth, the chirography of which vs not tolerably clear om this fable na : urious fragment, by the celebrated Pers: an por ti! covered five hundred dollars of Mr. Joseph Floyd tor breach of mar- 
ter, entitled * Bulbul Nahem, the Book of the Nightingale,” all || riage promise The defence was, that since the engagement the lady 
} ar } " ! , . © the *} le wath 
MISCELLANY the rear before Solomon, and charge the nightingale with dis- had become somewhat deaf. Judge Greene decided, that if the lady 
. turbing their rest by the broken and plaintive strains wich he warbles |! had become perfectly deaf, or entirely blind, or had received a paraly 
— ae forth all the ’ oe : : . ‘ Tie } on . . % 
Rei forth all the night, ina sort of frenzy and intoxication. The nizhtin- || tick stroke, it would have been suflicient to excuse the breach of pro- 
CANZONET gale is summoned, questioned and acquitted, by the wise king, be- {| mise. Slight deafness, the judge decided, wus no excuse ; and he ad- 
- 7 eS ee } hat . , ‘ he | a etn 
On! for the merry moonlight nights cause the bird assures him that his vehement love for the rose drives || ded, emphatically, that “if avery handsome woman should become 
When summer 's on the wane him to distraction, and causes him to break forth into those passionate | is ugly any woman Onthe face of the earth, it would be no ex 
" 7. , } } , : Tr) ‘ ad cant en r : . i = 
The bright but fleeting hours of youth and touching complaints which are laid to his charge. The Turks be- |] eyce ” si a eiieaiamas side Ng, Saree 
os which we sigh im vale I cuse Let young gentlemen beware 
‘ ‘ | 
OF WHICA > . lieve that roses sprang from the perspiration of Mahomet; for which | : 
Oh! how the greensward rang with mirth, : ace ner P a. A USEFUL FIRE-PROOF INVENTION.—Several respectable citizens 
ree . “ve ' reason tacy never ren upon a rose-lea or suller one o le onthe! ° » . . . s 
How free we revelled then s é ‘ the 2a : 3 || of Washington have testified to the valuable qualities of a paint com- 
The birds that flew above us, seemed ground ; they also sculpture a rose on the tombstones of females bite sition for tectior inst fires, invented by Dr. Paimbeeuf. A 
vi 0 procvection against fi Ss, iInventec | r aimbau 
More happy in our glen! die unmarried - : ; Pas 
PI ae fair experiment was made, and the composition found to resist fire ef- 
' fleas . :% : DESC TA OFT eUR ee So — os i : 
Oh! for the merry moonliucht nights 1 HE DESC ENDANTS OF THE MURDERER OF EDWARD THE FIFTH | fectually. It is said not to cost more than common paint, and if so, 
When | was wont to play When Theodore Hildebrand painted his picture, * The Sons of Ed- i] ought i —_ It ld | ! 
Beneath the shadow of my home 1.” > 1 ought to be in general use would render buildings incombustible 
i ) ’ ‘ ee ee ment the orn: t of the lit ition. | ; : : . 
ward,” which is at this moment the ornament of the Berlin exhibition, |] cave the deplorable destruction of d property by which our ci- 


he deemed it necessary, in orderto be correct in the details of his 


work, to cover his mode! 


At cheerfal close of day. 
E’en as the pilgrim to his shrine, 
When fainting on the shore, 
My heart makes many a pilgrimage 
To merry nights of yore! a shop of Dusseldorf, known | 


ties are so frequently visited, and would greatly diminish the cost of 
with the silk tissue which the eldest princes 


wears inthe picture. Hildebrand selected and ordered that tissue u 


insurance against fires 


NANTUCKET SILK.—Handkerehiefs made by the Atlantick Silk Com- 


| 

' . : vany of Nantucket are now exhibitin n the Boston mark Th : 

Ronerr TREAT PAINE, THE PoRT.—Here is the name of an Ameri- surprised, and required why the painter was so particular about the adtes . } | 1. ceca — 
a ' ' t ' 1 } ! f the I | artic] When the explanation he demanded wa fforded him, and who have seen them say they bear a strong resemblance to the Pon- 

- '. t , ousand the “ople he t i. ne ranatee © Cemandec as atlordec him, ana 7 , 

ean poet that not one in twenty thousand of the people of the United i ot} gee handkerchiefs, but are of a superiour fabreck, and certainly of 

} 

| 





| 
| 
} 
y the name of Tyrrell. The vender was | 
} 
| 
| 
| 





} , . } + Lot \ 
States ev ard of. The author of * Adams and Liberty” deserves | "€ Was tol i¢ historieal subjeet which Hildebrand had chosen, he - q , 
tates ever heard of. 1T author Adam id | y” deserv ; os is : creat" equal firmness. They are afforded at a cheaper rate than foreign 
to be called to mind If ever there was a true po t. he was one: but seemed much perplexed in presence of the buyer, and declared that 1u 1 . ’ . , 
2 on . 4 | . | goods of the same kind. A shrewd political economist has said that 
he “quenched the spirit.” As a lyrical poet, he has hardly had his | YS Most ¢ xtraordinary that he, Tyrrell, should be selected to supply | } 
t eed . . || the American manufacturer of silk needs not the aid of protective du- 
1 tissue The motive of his astonishment was soon accounted for . 





equal here. If we had his poems by us, we might easily show this ae , || ties, for its own intrinsick excellence is sufficient protection 
by command of Ri hard the third, put the princes | ’ 
I prin 


Thoughts flashed from him like liehtning. When driven to the last ve murderer Who, 








, 1 ’ ' * ’ . . . eaiinicall , | = of _ 
push, he could dash off the most brilliant things impromptu We be o death inthe Tower of London, was compe gland and | THE SUICIDE. 
lieve that it was while locked up in a small room by the Jockey settle on the continent The present proprietor of commercial if A PATHETICK TALE—BY JAMES NACK 
house at Dusseldorf, so far as genealogy can be credited, descended 


Club, on the morning of certain races, that he | roduced “ The Steeds 
of Apollo.” A friend of ours was one of a committee to wait on him 


' . a ra ee ~ e 
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